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ANNIE’S PROTECTOR. 
By Julia Eastman. 
“Yes, we are the last of the family.”’ Miss Elinor smiled, 
gnd then she sighed. ‘I am Annie’s protector There is no 
sacrifice too great for me to make for Annie.” 
Miss Elinor Laird did not look the person to make sacrifices 
forany one. It was a bare little room, and she seemed the | 


only object of luxury in it,—a sort of embellishment. 


dress was old, but rich. 
Her white India shawl 
and sandal-wood fan were 
fall of oriental sugges- 
tion. She wore her hair 
fn many gray puffs, and 
her nose was small, high 
and curved. Mrs. Man- 
tor, who was calling, said 
to herself, that ‘Miss 
Laird looked like a duch- 
ens.”” 

“Not that I ever saw a 
duchess,” added the brisk 
little woman in her 
thought; ‘‘but that doesn’t 
prevent my knowing how 
one ought to look.” 

Mrs, Mantor was knit- 
‘ting a something white. 
‘Miss Elinor was fanning 
fself. She was. very 

nperature. A shawl 
ind a fan were hourly 


went on,— 

“My poor father never 
thought that I should 
come to this.” ‘This’ 
was a small house in a 
small yard, cut out of a 
corner of a large domain, 
like the corner square of 
achess-board. The rent 
of the place was given her 
by Mr. Mantor. 

“Though I say it, I sup- 
pose no one was more looked up to as a business 
man than my father,—yes, and his father before 
him. You know, perhaps, that an uncle of mine 
was once lieutenant-governor of Vermont, and 
my Aunt Flavia Laird danced with Gen. Lafayette 

when he was in this country last.” 

} “Yes, Ithink I have heard you mention it.’’ 
Mrs. Mantor had known the story ever since she 
had known addition from subtraction. It was 
all true enough. The Lairds had been grand 
people in their day. India Wharf and the rest 
of the world knew that. They had been rich; 
how they were poor. 

Mrs. Mantor had seen the two extremes. Her 
own father had been a small farmer. Mr. Man- 
tor’s large house was built on the successes of a 
button-factory. Miss Elinor, when she talked of 
the Mantors, always said that they were “very 
well-intentioned people.’’ Mrs. Mantor did not 
love Miss Elinor, but she listened to her talk 
about former grandeur, and had, in fact, a 
certain respect for the traditions of the Laird 
family. 

As a child, she had formed her idea of Solo- 
Mon’s chariot from the model of Esq. Laird’s 
tarriage. ‘The wheel of fortune had turned just 
half-way round since then. Now Mrs. Mantor 
drove, and Miss Elinor walked. That was the 
“ap, up, up” and the “down, down, down” of 
it, you see. 

Mrs. Mantor -was a brisk, common-sensible wo- 
Man, but stood somewhat in awe of Miss Laird 
and all her hereditary grandeur, though it was 
& threadbare glory; but she had come to-day 
With a message, and she went on knitting fast 
the two-threaded saxony, which was growing 
into a baby’s shirt, watching her opportunity to 
deliver that message. 


Her a 


toilets, much as 
I imagine the 
Queen of Sheba 
did after she 
reached home, 
and at last she 
came to a pause 
with the usual 
reflection, — 

“Yes, we are the last of the Lairds, and I am 
Annie’s only protector.” 

“Don’t you think, Miss Laird,’’ asked her 
caller, abruptly, ‘that your niece is working too 
hard?”’ 

“Annie? Not in the least,” smiled her aunt. 

“I don’t think you know how difficult that 
grammar-school is.”’ 

“Oh, Annie is fond of children!” carelessly. 

“Yes; but those boys are very rough some of 
them,”’ persisted Mrs. Mantor. Her plump face 
flushed, and she stopped knitting. This was 
what she had come for. ‘Annie is looking very 
thin. Iam sure she is working too hard.” 

‘‘No,” replied Miss Elinor, with the gentle 
drawl peculiar to her, and by means of which she 
had always managed to have her own way. ‘No, 
Annie is not working too hard. She is naturally 
thin; her mother before her was thin. Annie is 
not a Laird in physique, poor child! Her school 
is a simple pastime. It keeps her from turning 
in upon herself; there is so much danger of 
Annie’s doing that. She is very unlike me in 
that respect,—in many respects. I have always 
been self-sacrificing to a fault. My father used 
to say that had one weakness, it was that of 
being too selfforgetful.” 

“Is it possible!’ cried Mrs. Mantor. “I think 
I must go now,”’ hastily rolling up her knitting. 
“That old flint!” she exclaimed to herself the 
moment she was out of the house. ‘I will waste 
no more words upon her. Bat,’’ she said to her 
coachman, who was walking the ponies up and 
down in front of the house, “‘you may drive 
home ahd get Trotty, and then come to the 
school-house on Elm Street. I will walk. I’m 
going to take Miss Annie Laird a little drive.” 





Miss Elinor held forth at great length upon 
former high days and holidays, wonders and 





"A wooden building, two stories high, painted 
white, having a dingy soiled look about the doors 
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and clematis-vines. 















as hard as a rock, 
and having a - 
high close fence 
all round, a flock 
of children rush- 
ing out down the 
steps with leaps, 
and tumbles, and 
roars, like a tribe 


| of young Apaches,—this was what Mrs. Mantor 


saw as she sat in the ppony-carriage. waiting for 
Annie. 

By-and-by she came, a tired little figure ina 
worn dress, and with such a look in her brown 
eyes. ‘‘A look fit to break your heart,” as her 
friend said afterwards; ‘‘just like the eyes of 
some wild woodsey creature caught ina trap. I 
looked at her, and I thought what if my Bessie 
were to grow up,—and what if——well, never 
mind;”’ and Mrs. Mantor choked a little trying 
to tell it. 

Annie’s face brightened into a weary little 
smile at'sight of Trotty and the ponies. ‘‘Me’n 
mamma tome to take 00 dwivin’,’”’ explained the 
baby. 

Annie was carrying a parcel of books in a 
strap. If you had met her on Elm Street, you 
would have taken her for a school-girl who 
studied too hard. She looked so young and so 
tired. Mrs. Mantor took the books, and gave 
them to the coachman, saying,— 

“You may leave these at Miss Laird’s, and tell 
her that Miss Annie has gone driving with me, 
and will not be home to tea.’” 

“O no, Mrs. Mantor!” cried Annie. ‘Indeed, 
aunty can never get her tea without me.” 

Mrs. Mantor hesitated a moment, and then 
gave a message to the man, inviting Miss Elinor 
to tea at her house, and saying that she would 
send a carriage for her at seven o'clock. Next 
the heads of the ponies were turned towards the 
hills. In half an hour they were up where the 
sweet fern grew, where the kalmia had burst 
into masses of pink bloom, where there were 
dusky corners waving with maidenhair, and all 
the roadside growths were hung with wild grape 
Annie Laird forgot herself 


did Trotty, or the brown thrush and the squirrel who were 
watching her. 

_ When they drove down into the village again, the phaeton 
j was filled with flowers, and ferns, and trailing creepers. 

Se Miss Elinor came to tea, and sat at Mrs, Mantor’s right 
hand, and showed a smiling face and.a good appetite. She 
looked more like a duchess than ever in her black silk dress, 
with her useless little hands. 
evening that Ned Mantor drew his chair to the end of the sofa 
where the young girl was sitting, and asked, confidentially,— 


It was towards the last of the 


“Well,-Annie, how does 
the teaching go?” 

A faint flush mounted 
to her cheeks, and a wor- 
ried wrinkle came be- 
tween her eyes then. She 
had been so happy all 
the evening; but she an- 
swered,— 

“I think it would go 
very well if I knew bet- 
ter how to do it.” 

“Why, you were al- 
ways a famous one for 
explaining things,’’ said 
Ned, cheerily. ‘‘All the 
light I ever got on pars- 
ing came from you.” 

Ned Mantor and Annie 
had been classmates in 
=— the old academy. 

“tite? carted ~ her 
back and forth, and had 
confided nist of his se- 
crets to her, notably the 
one of his being deeply 
attached to pretty Kate 
Bunce, of Chicago. So 
now he leaned forward 
with his elbow on his 
knee, and the héartiest 
good-fellowship in his 
eyes, while Annie, look- 
ing dewn and laying the 
hem of her handkerchief 
in sedulously even plaits, 
went on,— 

“It’s not the parsing; it’s arithmetic classes. 
The boys are fearfully bright in fractions, and 
I’m stupid, and I am afraid they’ll all find it 
out, and then’”—she raised her eyes with a look 
which was half-crying and half-laughing—‘“‘then 
I should lose my place, and what would become 
of aunty?” 

“Oh, it’s no such thing, Annie!”’ 

“Oh, but it is! I know I'm not fit to teach 
when those complex fractions are like the puzzle- 
paragraph of a newspaper tome. And that isn’t 
all. It’s too dreadful to tell, but those big boys 
don’t always mind me.” 

“The heathen!’’ cried Ned, jumping up. 

“Every time I hear the principal coming, I 
know he’s going to tell me that I am dismissed. 
I dare say he will some day. I dream the whole 
scene over every night, but I try to do as well as 
I can for aunty’s sake. She has always had 
things in such a different way, poor Aunt Eli- 
nor!”’ 

“J should say, poor Annie!’ and Ned looked 


| across to where Miss Laird sat in the glow of 


the lamp, swaying her fan, and beaming around 
as though she were planning to bequeath a for- 
tune to everybody one of these days. Then he 
added, ‘‘See here, Annie, there’s my old arith- 
metic up stairs, What’s your particular torture 
just now? Maybe I could help you. You know 
I was always, like Jane Taylor’s minute-hand, 
quick at figures. Let us see.”’ 

‘Wife,’ said Mr. Mantor that night, ‘“‘Annie 
doesn’t look as though she had enough to eat. 
Why, her wrist isn’t bigger round than Trotty’s.” 

“She is working too hard,’’ replied Mrs. 
Mantor. 

“Yes. Thorn was telling me how she came 





into his shop the other day to sell some wood- 


_ and the classes she had toteach to-morrow. For | carvings, something or other 't she'd done her- 
from the latch down-vard, a playground stamped two hours she remembered school no more than . self, and wanted to get a little money for.” 
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*Wood-carving!”’ with a groan. ‘Then that 
is what keeps her light burning till one o'clock at 
night. It must be stopped. And the poor child 
denizs herself everything. She had on some 
shabby little mended gloves, mended so neatly, 
and she pulled her shawl over them when we 
were driving. I could have cried; and I renem- 
bered how, when she was three years old, they 
brought her to church in tiny kids made to order 
in Paris for her.”’ F 

Miss Elinor “remembered,’’ so she told her 
niece after they reached home, how ‘‘Mr. Man- 
tor’s father had once sawed wood for her fatier 
by the day;’’ but the Mantors were “‘very well- 
intentioned people,’’ she added. 

Meanwhile, modest little Annie was a better 
teacher than she thought. What she did not 
know she tried hard to learn, and she made up 
in sweetness what she lacked in power. At 
length Tom O'Grady, the bully of the school, 
who had suffered more beatings than any boy of 
his age known to the present writer, astounded 
his peers by coming out in an exemplary charac- 
ter, and declaring,— 

“She's the nicest little girl’t ever I went to 
school to, n’ if any o’ you fellars go to cuttin’ 
up, it won’t be on your side o’ the fight you'll be 
findin’ Tom O'’Grady.”’ 

When the end of the term came, Annie was 
asked to retain her place another year. .The ex- 
aminers spoke well of her classes, and one fa- 
therly old man, noting her flushed cheeks and 
too-bright eyes, said,— 

“And get all the rest you can during vacation, 
my child. You are tired,” 

And Annie took her wages, and on the way 
home bought a dark slender bottle of Farina’s 
cologne for her aunt, and gave it to her with 
every remaining cent of the money. 

The next day something happened which had 
been for some weeks likely to happen. Annie, 
walking down Elm Street, turned suddenly faint, 
the hot July day grew black about her, and 
she dropped senseless at the foot of a tree. 
There, a moment later, Mrs. Mantor found her. 
It was in that lady’s own house, in the great airy 
blne-room, that the doctor saw Annie first, and 
looked grave and whispered a word. It was 
‘“‘searlet-fever.’’ Mrs. Mantor grew white and 
clutched the head- board, but did not flinch. 

*Unfortunate,”’ he Went on, ‘‘that you should 
have had her brought here. Even now—I don’t 
know—it might be safe to move her. Your chil- 
dren” —— 

“Every child I have shall go out of this house 
first!’’ cried the little woman. 

They went that afternoon, two carriage-loads 
of them; for the young Mantors were eight, 
and only Ned remained behind. Their mother 
watched them go from the window of the blue- 
room, and heard Trotty’s voice as Huldah lifted 
him in,—‘‘Doo’-by, mamma; we all doin’ up to 
dwampa’s.”’ 

And poor Annie was very ill. It was one of 
the saddest sounds to hear her voice, excited, 
sweet, through the hush and dark of the house 
during the nights that followed. She talked of 
her aunt, her work and her school. 

“It is nearly nine. I shall be tardy, I'm afraid, 
and where are my books?’ she would sigh. 
“This isn't a school-book; it’s aunty’s needle- 
book, and my arithmetic’’——this “arithmetic 
madness’’ her nurses learned to dread most. 
“I was always so dull in fractions, and my head 
does throb so. I never shall get those boys re- 
duced to a common denominator!’’ saying this 
over and over, till the wailing died away in trou- 
bled moans. 

For teu days Mrs. Mantor and Huldah took 
turns as nurses. Miss Elinor did not come to 
the house, though Tom O’Grady Aid. Miss Eli- 
nor sent notes daily, and ‘‘would come if needed, 
but indeed she was too much unstrung to be of 
any use in a sick-room; and then there was the 
danger of contagion. She felt so grateful to her 
good Mrs. Mantor, and she sent her dear love to 
poor Annie.” Tom brought sumething covered 
up in a strawberry-basket, something that peered 
ont with shy, bright eyes. 

“It’s for her,”’ he explained. ‘My chipmuck, 
that air is. She said he was cunnin’ that time I 
ear’d ‘im to school in my pocket. Kep’ ’im in 
‘er desk all the time we wus a-spellin’, she did. 
Tell ‘er I guv it to ’er;’’ and the chipmuck, a 
small squirrel, was taken up to the blue-room. 

Soon after her niece recovered, Miss Elinor 
was invited to visit a remote relation in Balti- 
more. She went; and Annie, thus robbed of her 
protector, stayed with Mrs. Mantor. Under pro- 
test of the family, she stiil insisted upon going 
on with her school; but what with generous liv- 
ing, being made to stay in bed eight hours every 
night, and a drive upon the hills every day, she 
grew fresh and dimpled, and as happy as a bird. 
As a teacher she became quite famous, Mrs. 
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“Annie really was the making of Tom 0’ Grady 
and the others. She actually did ‘reduce those 
boys to a common denominator,’ and it was her- 
self, for she left the stamp of honesty and indus- ! 
try on every one.” 

She taught until—it wasn’t strange, but it was 
a little amusing—until Ned Mantor found out 
that it wasn’t Kate Bunce at all with whom he 
was in love, and, well,—Miss Elinor Laird often 
telis her friend. that she is “so happy that her 
niece should have married into a family of such 
comfortable means, and such well-intentioned 
people.”’ 

Miss Elinor herself is one of several old ladies 
of good birth and fallen fortunes, who are sup- 
ported by a benevolent millionaire in a charming 
retreat near Baltimore. 


=> 
For the Companion. 
LUKE ANDERSON’S LUCK. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Luke was in luck. 
Luke, I must tell you to begin with, was a 
South Carolina boy whose family had been 
broken up and made poor by the war. His pa- 
rents were dead; and his two older brothers had 
lost their lives in the Confederate service. He 
lived with his sister, who was married to a 
young man, once rich and aristocratic, but now 
glad to earn a small salary as an agent of the 
railroad that passed through the town. 
Luke had not been brought up to any sort of 
work; and when he was fourteen there seemed 
to be nothing which a boy of his age and habits 
could turn his hand to. But he was a brave little 
fellow, and he did not at all like the idea of being 
a burden to his good brother-in-law. Meanwhile 
he kept his bright eyes open, looking for any 
sort of chance which would help him to earn his 
own living; and at last he was in luck. 
The village where he lived is in one of the 
south-western counties, or ‘‘districts,’’ of the 
State; and being beautifully situated in a hilly 
region, is a favorite resort for summer visitors. 
Some curious varieties of colored sand are also 
found there; specimens of which are gathered by 
the native colored boys and poor whites, put up 
in vials or small glass tubes, and sold to the 
strangers, who usually like to have some such 
little souvenirs of the place to carry away with 
them. 
The summer when he was fourteen, Luke had, 
like so many others, gone into the sand-tube 
business; and his bright face might have been 
seen among the rest—white, black, and yellow— 
that appeared around the hotel steps, accom- 
panied by hands of corresponding colors, holding 
up their pretty little glasses for sale. Luke, I 
must own, was a good deal ashamed of his busi- 
ness and company at first; but he had the cour- 
age to do the only honest thing by which he 
could earn any money. 
But Luke was ambitious; and he wasn't at all 
satisfied with the small profits of the trade, 
spoiled by so much competition. Often there 
were more sellers of sand-tubes in public places 
than there were persons to buy them. 

“Oh!” said Luke, ‘if I could only get a new 
kind of sand, prettier ’n anything yet!”’ 

Suddenly, in the spring when Luke was fif- 
teen, he made his appearance with a tube of 
sand which drove his rivals almost to despair. 
“Where ye get it?” cried a little mulatto; 
and all the other sand-sellers crowding around 
the lucky Luke echoed, ‘‘Where ye get it?” 
**Where ye fin’ dat?” 

But Luke, blushing a little, shook his head 
mysteriously and said, ‘‘Do you s’pose I’m going 
to tell where I found sand ofthat color? You go 
and look for yourselves!” 

They had looked; and it was a wonder to all 
where he could have discovered a variety of 
sand of that beautiful violet tint. ‘Their wonder 
and envy were not at all diminished when they 
saw that Luke’s sand sold more readily than 
any they could procure. 

One day a stontish, well-dressed gentleman in 
glossy black whiskers, accompanied by a lady 
almost too gorgeously jewelled, got out of a car- 
riage and were going into the hotel, when the 
little sand-sellers ran forward to attract their at- 
tention. 

‘Look at mine, sir!’ cried Luke. “I’ve some 
different kinds mixed in with mine—some they 
haven't got.”’ 

And aguin the violet sand eclipsed all the rest. 

“You clear out!’’ said the man, shaking his 
fist at Tommy, who was crowding in before him. 
“And you others! all but this boy. Now’’—he 
addressed himself to ‘this boy,’”” who happened 
to be Luke—“‘if you want to sell your specimens, 
just you come to my room and we'll talk.” 

Luke followed him, of course; and as the gen- 
tleman and lady walked on up the stairs before 


“It’s just the thing; it’s what I have been look- 
ing for; I'll show you.” 

Entering their room, they examined his tubes 
more carefully, and the man said, ‘I noticed 
some of the boys had different-sized vials. Are 
yours all the same size?” 

“T’ve some tubes at home larger than these,’’ 
Luke replied; “but my sand is hard to get, and 
folks don’t like to pay more for a large tube 
than a little one.” 

‘‘What’s the price of these?” the man asked. 
“Half a dollar apiece. You see my specimens 
are a rare kind, and I haye to charge more than 
the other fellows do.” 

“That's all right. Business is business. Now, | 
what’s the size of your other tubes? Could you 
put one of these inside of one of them, and leave | 
room for some sand packed around it?’ 

“You mean,”’ said Luke, ‘‘for me to fill one of 
the bigger tubes, but instead of having it all | 
sand inside, I’m to put one of these smaller tubes 
in the centre?” 

“That’s just what I mean,’ 
‘And the inside tube is to be empty. 
derstand?” 

“T reckon I do,’’ replied Luke, with an intelli- 
gent smile. 

‘Well, I want four of your large tubes put up 
in that way; each with a little one inside it, you 
understand, and packed in such a way nobody 
would guess there was anything but sand there. 


You un- 


nicely, bring the four packages to me at this time 
to-morrow, and I'll give you five dollars.”’ 
“Five dollars!’ faltered Luke in great amaze- 
that in all his life. Surely he was in luck. 

man in gray clothes followed him, under pre- 
tence of looking at his curious sand. 

“You didn’t sell any to the stout man with 
dyed whiskers, after all, did you?’ said the 
stranger. 

“O, yes,”’ cried Luke; “‘I got a magnificent or- 
der from him, and I’m to bring him his sand to- 
morrow and get magnificent pay.” 

“Oh! are you?” said the stranger. ‘‘Well, 
he looks as if he had plenty of money, and your 
sand is something not everybody can have the 
luck to find, eh?’’ 

And he, looked at Luke so sharply and know- 
ingly that the little sand-merchant blushed to 
the tips of his ears. 

The next day Luke delivered his ‘‘order’’ to 
the stranger at the hotel, who examined the 
tubes carefully, smiled and nodded with satis- 
faction at his wife, and paid the delighted boy 
five crisp and fresh one-dollar bills. 

Again as he was going away from the hotel 
the red-whiskered stranger in gray clothes fol- 
lowed and accosted him. 

‘Did you get your pay?”’ he asked. 

“Tt reckon I did! handsome!”’ returned Luke, 
proudly, 

‘Are you sure he gave you good money?” 
“CourseIam. He’sa gentleman, he is. Why 
shouldn’t I be sure?’ 

The stranger regarded the little sand-peddler 
with a stern look, and replied,— 

“I thought perhaps his money was no more 
genuine than your sand. Let me look at it.” 

He seemed to know so much of what other 
people only suspected, and spoke in such a tone 
of authority, that Luke turned pale. 

“You mean—you want to look at—my sand?” 
he stammered., 

“No; I know enough about that already. 
me see the man’s money.” 

More and more surprised and afraid, Luke 
produced the five crisp and fresh bank-notes. 

“Put them into your pocket and come with 
me,”’ said the man, after a sharp glance at them. 

Luke followed tremblingly, and the man led 
him to a private room in another hotel. 

“Now, my boy,” said he, “I am going to be 
your friend, but you must promise to do just 
what Isay. Can you write?’ 

“TI never had much chance for learning, 
plied Luke. ‘But I can write a little.’’ 

“Very well. Take this pen. Write here on 


this bili—S.”” 


Luke wrote with a trembli 
On this one—N. On 


told. 

*‘Now on this bill—A. 
this one—D. Now on the last one put all the let- 
ters together—Sand. 
both know these bills if we ever see them again. 
But to make sure, I’ll write something on them. 
Let me see,—L, U, C, K,—Luck.”’ 


Let 


” 


nd as he was 


fifth, saying with a smile,— 


we can't forget anything. Three of the notes 








Manwor said,— 


him, he heard him say to her in a low voice,— 





said the man. | 


Put up some of your loveliest specimens, do it | 


ment, having never made any such bargain as | 


As he was leaving the hotel, a red-whiskered | 


re- | 


That’s all right. Weshall 


The man wrote each of the letters separately 
on four of the bills, and the whole word on the 


‘‘Now we have your sand, and your peculiar 
luck, associated with the bills in such a way that 





The other two—D, Sand, and K, Luck, 1"! take, 
Don't look fiightened. I am going to give you 
five good bills for ti-ese five bad ones—on one 
condition. Do you hear me?” 

“Yes, I~I reckon so?” faltered poor Luke, 

“In the first place, you are nct to pass those 
marked bills, nor show them toanybody, nor tel] 
anybody about them; but just keep them ti] 
you hear from me again. In the next place, 
don’t go near your stout friend in the dyed 
whiskers. Lastly, tell me all about the sand yoq 
put up to his order.”’ 

Luke made a full confession. 

“One thing more,”’ then said the man. “Don't 
sell any more of this sand,—not another grain, 
Sell honest sand, but leave counterfeiting to 
scamps.”’ 

“T had never thought it wasgvhat you call it- 
counterfeiting,’ said Luke, humbly. 

The matter had been about forgotten by every. 
body but Luke, when one day, as he was offen 
| ing his tubes for sale, a familiar voice said,— 
‘Well, Luke, my lad, what luck with sand?" 





| The face of the speaker seemed familiar, too; 


but the red whiskers had been shaved off, and 
the man wore a suit of brown clothes instead of 
gray; so that it took the lad a second or two w 
make sure of him. The surprise of the meeting 
took his breath away, and he stammeringly re 
plied that he was having “powerful poor luck” 
in these days. 

‘Well,’ said the man, “I've something else 
for you to do just now. You are summoned ag 
i a witness in a case, and I’ve come to take you to 
New York.” 

““A case—what is that?’ gasped Luke. 

“A case of making and passing counterfeit 
money!’’ said the officer. ‘Don’t be scared; you 
| are only a witness, Have you kept those marked 
| bills?” 
| “O, yes!” replied Luke. 
| ‘Well, they will be needed now. Get ready 

quietly; tell nobody but your own folks; and 
we'll take the afternoon train.”’ 
| That afternoon, accordingly, Luke disappeared 
forever from among the little crowd of sand-ped- 
| dlers, and about a week later, had you been pree 
| ent at the sitting of a certain court in a certain 
Northern city, you might have seen him enterig, 
| company with a well-known detective offi 
| who placed him in the witness-box, whispered 

| few words in his ear, and left him. 3 

Luke stared around him, and soon noti 

man with manacles on his wrists, accompanid 
| by a woman, brought in by a constable, a 
| placed within a slip having an iron door, whid 
| was locked after them. He was an elderly mag 
| with a haggard countenance, and gray hair a 
| beard; but it did not take the boy long to recog 
nize in him the smart gentleman with the glossy 
black whiskers, to whom he had sold the double 
sand-tubes a few weeks before. The woman, 
thongh she too appeared very much changed 
without her rouge and jewels, was the man’s 
wife. 

After a good deal of time had been taken p 
with talk, much of which Luke did not under 
stand, he was startled to hear his own name 
called, — 

“LUKE ANDERSON,”’ , 

“Luke Anderson,” repeated an officer of thé 
court; and the boy was taken to the witnes 
stand, 

He was very much frightened at first; but a 
ter the district-attorney had asked him, in# 
kind, encouraging tone, his name, age, and place 
| of residence, he began to feel bolder. 

“And what do you do for a living?” was the 
next question. 

“Not much of anything,” replied Luke, witha 
grin and a blush. ‘Only I sell specimens of co 
ored sand to visitors in our parts, when I get 
chance.” 
| ‘Yon sell specimens of sand. Now tell @ 
| about it. How do you put up the sand?” 
| “In little glass tubes, so the color will show 
| through and look pretty.” 

“Did you ever see this particular tube 
| sand?” 

Pie yg 

| ‘Lake it, and examine it, so as to be qu 
sure about it. Now, how do you know you hat 
| seen it before?” 

“J know it by the color of some of the sand 
And I reckon if you open it, and poke downalit 
tle in the sand, you'll find another little tu 
with no sand in it. Anyhow, I never put up? 
four tubes in this way, and they all had empl 
tubes inside of ’em.”’ 

The attorney showed the jury that the boy 
right. 

“Now tell us why you put up your sand in 
curious way.”’ 

“T never put up but four tubes in that Wa 
. and that was because that man there wall! 








| 
| 





| the S, A, N, and the L, U, C, you may keep. | them.” 
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‘seen how hard it is for the most skilful wrong- 


' badly in the long run as dishonesty. 
"pitfalls all around him. And even if he escapes 
Hieve he has any true satisfaction in it?” 


» “No, sir, I don’t,’ said Luke, earnestly. 


“have had atrial of wrong-doing. 
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“You mean the prisoner at the bar?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“So you put up the tubes to his order,—he told 

he wanted them in this shape,—and you sold 
them to him?” 

“Yes, sir. 
bills.” 

“Have you any of those bills with you?’ 

“Yes, sir. Three of them.’’ And Luke took 
from his pocket his three marked bank-notes. 

“Would you know the other two bills if you 
should see them?”’ 

Luke was sure he would; and did identify 
them when they were shown him by the district- 
attorney. He then explained all about the 
marks on the bills, and how he disposed of the 
two he had marked D and Sand. 

After this he was cross-examined by the pris- 
yner’s lawyer. 

“You say you know your tubes by that colored 
sand. How do you know them by that?” 

“Because no other boy had sand of that color,”’ 
gaid Luke, frankly. 

“How happens it that nobody else had it? 
Was it to be found in only one place?’ 

“No, sir; I found the sand, and colored it with 
ink.” 

The next witness called was Luke’s friend 
the detective, who had worked up the case; who, 
after corroborating the boy’s testimony regard- 
ing the marked bills, explained that, when the 
prisoners were arrested, nothing suspicious was 
found about them, or in their Juggage, except 
the four curious tubes of sand, and that these 
might have passed unnoticed, had he notalready 
learned something about them. On being 
opened, however, the inside tubes were found to 
contain, neatly rolled up, sheets of one of the 
most dangerous counterfeit bank-notes ever put 
upon the market. 

After the case had gone to the jury, and the 
prisoners had been convicted, chiefly on the evi- 
dence of Luke, and his friend the detective, the 
judge called the boy to his side, and addressed 
him in a solemn, but kind and fatherly manner. 

“My boy, you have learned a lesson to-day 
which I hope you will never forget. You have 


And he gave me five one-dollar 


doers to cover up their crimes so that they can- 
hot be found out. There is nothing that pays so 
The way of 
transgressor is hard. There are snares and 


hem, and gets money and keeps it, do you be- 


» “You speak as if you meant it; and I believe 
you do,”’ the judge went on, impressively. “You 
While these 
people were using all their skill and energies to 
make false money, to deceive and defraud the 
public, you, in a remote district of South Caroli- 
ma, were doing something similar, but of a small- 
érscale. You dug some sand out of the ground, 
and colored it to make it more beautiful, and sell 
it for a higher price as a rare variety. That was 
afraud. If your career of fraud had been what 
people call successful, you might have gone on 
from one thing to another, and stood in the pris- 
oner's place, instead of the witness box, at last. 


field-work. I spent my mornings and Saturdays ex- | 
amining the rocks and crags, and even during the 
first two weeks of school I had made quite a collec- 
tion of feld-spar, rose-quartz, with some rather good 
specimens of plumbago, of which I was very proud; | 
for I thought I had discovered a considerable de- 
posit of this latter mineral. 

My cousin, through whose influence I had obtained 
the school, had told me of a mountain in the next 
township where there were “black diamonds,”’ as he 
called them, which he had noticed while lumbering 
up there the previous winter. 

He described the place to me. I thought his ‘dia- 
monds” might be black tourmaline in crystals, and 
was anxious to visit the place. It was a rather stiff 
jaunt to take on foot, but Ben offered me the ser- 
vices of his old “calico” horse, “Jed.” It being a 
new country with rough roads, the people there rode 
horseback a good deal, and nearly every man had a 
saddle and saddle-bags. 

So I mounted old Jed, put my hammer and drill 
in the leather bags, and set off. 

There was a new road for three or four miles. | 
My route then led me along a disused Iumber-road, | 
which followed up the valley of a large brook. 

It was a very desolate, wild tract, but I readily | 
found the ledges and the black crystals which Ben 
had described. These proved to be very fine large | 
crystals of tourmaline, some of them fully six inches 
long, by two and three in diameter. | 

I set off to return a little before sundown. As 
nearly as I now remember, I had gone a mile anda 
half, perhaps more, for the sun had now set to me 
in the valiey of the lumber-road, when my horse, 
which had thus far plodded on soberly enough, 
stopped short and began to snort and stamp. 

After a moment or two I tried to urge the horse 
along. He set his fore-feet and snorted, and while 
I was trying to spur him up, a large black animal—a | 
bear, I knew at a glance—trotted out into the road | 
from behind a pile of basswood logs. | 

Seeing us, the bear stopped and stretched out an | 
inquiring nose towards the horse. The animal was | 
perhaps a hundred feet ahead of us. I felt the horse | 
begin to tremble under me. His ears were bent for- | 
ward, every nerve tightening. | 

} 





I kept speaking to him, and shouted at the bear, 
which stood looking sullenly at us. I didn’t know | 
what to do; but old Jed settled that question for me. 

All his fegr seemed suddenly to turn into yage, and | 
he bounded at the bear like a fury. I came near go- | 
ing off his back at the first leap, but clutched his 
mane and hung on. 

he next thing I recollect seeing was the bear al- | 
most under the horse’s fore-feet, running and growl- 
ing, the horse biting wildly at him. 

It seemed as if we must come down plump on to 
the bear at every spring. He was right under the 
horse's fore-hoofs at each plunge. 

I should think we went a hundred rods down the 
road in just that way, the horse almost trampling on 
the hear at every jump. 

At length he tacked suddenly out of the lumber- 
road into the woods, and the horse, rushing franti- | 
caily after him, dashed under some hemlocks, the | 
low boughs of which scraped me off his back and | 
sent me rolling into a little hollow. 

I got up and listened a while till the horse and | 
bear had gone fairly out of hearing, then limped | 
home in anything but a comfortable condition. 

Next morning, however, we found the horse near | 
the barn. One of the stirrups was torn off, and he | 
had lost the hammer and part of my specimens out | 
of the saddle-bags. How he had come off with the | 
bear we could only guess. | 

I was destined to have still a bear-adventure | 
in that region. We had four a year at the L. 
Academy, each of eleven weeks, The sprizg term 








But I hear good things of you; and I believe you 
how mean to live honestly, whatever happens.”’ 
“TJ will do that, even if I starve!” exclaimed 
Luke, with tears in his eyes and a tremor in his 
Voice. 
And he has kept his word. 


oe 





For the Companion. 
AN AWKWARD SITUATION. 


About twelve years ago, late in the fall of 1866, the 
Writer, then a youth of seventeen, had an adventure 
with a bear, which, though hnything but amusing to 
him at the time, may be found amusing by the reader. 

I had been attending school that fall at the L. 
Academy, where I was studying to prepare myself 
for college. I did not have an easy time of it by any 
means, for I had to pay my own way. 

Summers I worked in haying-time for the farmers, 
at a dollar and a half a day, and winters I taught 
school in some of the back districts where regular 
teachers were not employed. 

That season I taught the winter school in the 
horthern part of Oxford County, Me. It was the 
first school I had ever taught. The distance was 
forty-five or fifty miles from L. School was to be- 
gin the first Monday in November. 

I set off on the very last day of October, walked a 
part of the distance, and rode the rest of the way on 
astage. 

Snow had “held off” remarkably, so the farmers 
said. The ground was bare, and the woods full of 
dry rustling leaves, which lay in heaps and windrows 

“along the fences and stone walls. 

I had that fall begun the study of mineralogy. 
Ledges, rocks and all loose stones had suddenly ac- 
quired new interest. 

The locality around Cousin Ben’s was uncommonly 
Well furnished with the raw material for study and 





I walked round there for some minutes, holding | now? I've got to camp out on the way, and after I 
the cub. Now that his mother was there, the little , reach the claim, until a shanty can be built.” 
fellow did not seem to be so scared. The old bear| ‘And so can we,” said Ruth. ‘Hundreds of peo- 
kept right round with me, always facing me. | ple camp out for pleasure, and why not we for busi- 
I thought of climbing a tree, and then dropping | ness. Do let us go,” she urged. 
the cub; but there were no trees thereabouts which | After due consideration, Jolin consented to take 
I could climb and hold the cub, too. | his sisters with him to the claim, feeling confident 
While I was looking about, I happened to spy the | that Ruth’s energies, sound health, and “pluck,” 
roof of a shanty, built of logs, in a hollow by a brook | would bear her up in all emergencies, and help him 
down to the west of me. For this 1 started, making | to take care of little Rose, who was a child unused 
my way along by zigzags. On getting nearer, I saw | to hardships. 
that it was an old deserted hovel; but I went on to | The 20th of April, 1872, they encamped beside a 
the door, which had a large wooden button. As we stream bordered with walnut timber, which fur- 
came closer, the bear seemed to divine some strata- | nished excellent water, and would offer pleasant 
gem on my part, for she placed herself directly in | shade in summer. John’s claim embraced a tract of 


| the bear. 





front of the door, and would not budge an inch. By 
going round the shanty, however, I drew her after 
me, and making a quick run from the back si /e, I 
opened the door and whipped in, hoping to shut out 
But so closely did the brute come at my | 
heels, that she shoved her way in despite all my 


| celerity. 


We were now all inside together, with no better 
prospect of getting apart than before that I could | 


| see, 


But there were two old barrels in the shanty. I 
began to walk round these, and tip them towards the 
door, and at length getting them about where I 
wanted them, I kicked them both over in front of 
the old bear as she trotted round after me, and sud- 
denly dropping the cub, jumped out at the door and 
buttoned it. I then took myself off as fast as I could | 
run. ; 

On reaching Ben’s, I told him of my adventure. 
He loaded up his gun, and went back to the shanty 
with me; but the old bear had burst off the button 
and gone with her cub. 





—— + 


THE LATTER PEACE. 


Our summer's latest roses 
ay withered long ago, 
And even the flowers of antumn 
Scarce keep their mellowed glow; 
Yet a peaceful season woos us 
Ere the time of storms and snow, 
Like the tender twilight weather 
When the toil of day is done; 
And we feel the bliss of quiet 
F ts have won,— 
et blushes, 
’ ying sun; 
So falls that tranquil season, 
Dew- iike, on soul and sight; 
F; ith’s silver star-rise blended 
With memory’s simset light, 
Wherein life pauses softly 
Along the verge of night. 
Pac. H. Hayne. 
————_~or—__—- 






For the Companion. | 
HOW JOHN WYMAN OBTAINED | 
HIS 160 ACRES. 


Under the United States homestead law any per- 
son twenty-one years of age and over, inale or fe- 
male, native or foreign born,—married women ex- 
cepted,—may obtain 160 acres of Government land | 
on payment of $14 fees, and after a residence of five | 
years on the land can have a clear deed of it from 
the Government. 

After six month’s residence, if it be preferred, the 
person may get a deed on payment of $200, and no 
further residence will be required. 

Soldiers may deduct time spent in the service of 
the Union, not to exceed three years, from the five. 
By the Preémption Act any person over twenty-one 
years of age—except a married woman—may take 
160 acres of Government land on payment of $2 fees, 





and after residing on it six months, or for any time | 


not exceeding three years and a half, may get a deed 
on payment of $200, and giving evidence of settle- 
ment and improvement. 

The timber law gives 160 acres toany person plant- 


began the first of March, and ended about the middle | ing one fourth of it if trees, and cultivating it for 


of May. 
| After the term closed the following spring, I went 
| up to Ben’s again, partly on a visit, and partly to 
get the school there for the next winter. 

I still took an interest in gathering specimens for 
my collection, and went up to Ben’s “diamond 
ledge”’ again, on foot this time. From there I went 
across to another mountain, a mile or more to the 
| eastward, and was returning through partly-cleared 
| pasture-lands, when I came suddenly upon a little 
wee chub of acreature, with a yellow face, sharp 
ears, and brownish back and sides. 

*Twas a bear cub,—a little suckling. It ran a few 
steps, and hid itself beside a stump. I played with 
it a while and found that it wouldn’t bite, and then 
thought I would carry him home, to Ben’s boys. 


So I picked him up, and took him under my arm 
and started. The little chap whimpered some, and 
soon began to squeal. I was afraid the mother-bear 
might be about, and so started to run. 

There was a “sheep-path” there which wound in 


eight years. From 40 to 80 acres may be taken in 
| the same way. The fees are the same as for home- 
| steading. ‘ 
After carefully considering his ways and means, 
John Wyman decided to enter a claim for 160 acres 

| of land under the homestead law. 
| On looking about for the best place to settle, he 
| visited Saline County,on the Kansas Pacific Rail- 


road, in Western Kansas. The fertile soil, clear | 


| running streams, and unrivalled grazing facilities, 
| with the pure breezy atmosphere for which this land 
| is famous, inspired him with a wish to locate within 
| 
| wheat country has been poetically named. 


duced by lack of means, poor health, and a desire to 
win a speedy independence, he had left the sopho- 
more class of Amherst College, to roam with whip 
| and spurs as cowboy on the Texas prairies. 

In this capacity he had served eighteen months, re- 
| storing his constitution, and gaining a smal] compe- 
| tence—some $350—with which to start upon a life 


the charmed circle of the “Golden Belt”’, as this rich | 


John had no experience in Western farming. In- | 


and out among the bush-clumps. I hurried along | 
this path, and had gone twenty or thirty rods, when 
round one of the hazel-clumps I met the old bear | The Young Emigrants. | 
coming up the path,—liked to have run plump against | Having purchased a team of stout willing horses 
her. jand a “prairie schooner,” which he stocked with | 
My first impulse was to drop the cub; but as sud-| needful articles, John drove west from Kaneas City, | 
denly recollecting that I had heard Ben say that a| stopping by the way to call upon his sisters, Ruth 
bear would not tonch a person so long as he held her | and Rose,—aged eighteen and twelve,—who had also 
cub in his arms, I clasped the little fellow close and | emigrated from the East, and were then living with 
stood still, though not a little frightened, I must | an aunt in Lawrence. 
needs confess. “Let Rose and me go with you, John,” Ruth said, 
Never. shall I forget the expression on that old | when she had joyfully greeted him. “TI have fifty 
creature’s face, as she steod there not six feet from | dollars, saved from teaching, which shall be added 
me, with her eyes fixed on mine, studying my every | to your little store, and I can keep house for you, 
movement. I backed off a few steps. She followed | and assist you in many other ways, I’m sure.” 
each step. I then advanced a step, and she fell back,| ‘I should be delighted to take you right along,” 
always with her eye on mine. If I put down the! John answered, “and meant to send for you as soon 


less rough, but quite as free. | 





rolling prairie stretching southward and taking in a 
portion of the stream. Having paid his entrance 
fee, John began his work. There isa herd law in 
Western Kansas, hence he was relieved of the ex- 
pense of fencing, which attends settlement in older 
countries. 

The New Home. 

In the first place, a shanty must be built, as the 
prairie schooner was scarcely comfortable in rainy 
weather. John bought $50 worth of lumber, which 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad had brought within con- 
venient reach, and in a short time erected a good- 
sized shanty, which Ruth divided into two apart-. 
ments with the canvas from the prairie schooner. 

This completed, John began to break his land. 

He prepared twenty acres the first spring, on 
which he planted sod-corn. After the corn was 
planted, John broke thirty-five acres of prairie for 
another man, for which he received $3 per acre, in 
this way earning $105 of rendy moncy. 

The first summer was a prosperous one. The corn 
flourished, and the garden grew as if by magie, 
yieiding delicious pers 2nd new potatoes almost be- 


| fore the girls—who were nccustomed to slow New 


England seasons—could think it possible. When 
haying-time arrived, Jolin formed a partnership 
with a neighboring settler, and put up fifty tons of 
hay, which were sold for $5 per ton, to a large land 
owner who employed a force of teams to prepare his 
ground for wheat-culture. John’s share of the pro- 
fits was $125. 

The sod-corn yielded thirty bushels per acre. Re- 
serving one hundred and fifty bushels for his own 
use, John sold the rest for fifty cents per bushel, 
making $225 on his corn crop. ; 

After the fall work was laid aside, John hired as 
feeder, to a cattle-grower, while Ruth engeged to 
teach the children of the settlers, receiving her own 
board and Rose’s as a compensation. 

John’s wages from the middle of November to the 
first of April were $112 50. In counting up his gains 


at the end of the first year, John found that he had 
| made $567 50. Of this, $72 had been spent for sun- 


dries, leaving in hand $495 50. a 

He now bought two good cows at $35 per head, 
ten calves at $8 per head, and twelve young pigs at 
$1 50 per head, that he might obtain a start in stock- 
raising, which with wheat culture affords the West" 
ern farmer his largest profit. Ruth invested in one 
dozen hens, paying three dollars for the lot. 

Ruth did ancther wise thing which I must now 
mention, before going on with John’s affairs. In 
1873, she entered a timber claim for 80 acres of land 
adjoining John’s. The law allowed her three yerrs 

| in which to cultivate this land, after which she was 
required to plant ten acres to forest trees, and the 
following year ten acres more, which closed her ob- 
ligation to the Government. 
| The first spring after entering her claim, she hired 
|a boy to break ten acres of the ground, which he 
| planted to sod-corn upon equal shares. The crop 
| was worth $150, and as the corn did not require 
| tending after being planted, the boy felt well repaid 
to receive $75, while Ruth laid by the same amount. 
| By close calculating John would have been able to 
| build asmall frame house the second spring, but as 
the work upon the land required his attention, our 
settlers decided to make the shanty do another sum- 
; mer. 
| Work and Profits. 

John now broke thirty acres of new prairie, one 
third of which he planted to sod-corn, to supply his 
stock the coming winter. The twenty acres previ- 
ously broken he planted to spring wheat. This yield- 
ed fifteen bushels per acre, which sold for ninety 
cents per bushel. Deducting the cost of seed,—thir- 
ty bushels,—of harvesting at $2 per acre, and of 
| threshing at eight cents per bushel, with eighty 
bushels reserved for seed and family use, John mace 
$107 on his spring wheat crop. 

Early in the autumn he cut and shocked his corn, 
| and planted the 40 acres of ploughed land to wheat, 
| after which housebuilding was begun. 

By doing a good portion of the work himself, John 
| was able to erect a neat little cottage of four rooms, 
partly finished inside, for $350. 

| The next sammer—1874—came the dry weather, 
which reduced the yield of fall wheat. 





John obtained twelve bushels per acre from his 
crop, which fortunately was harvested in season to 
escape the grasshoppers that followed the dry weath- 
er. With the scarcity of wheat, the price arose to 
$1 10 per bushel. 

After saving a supply for seed and family use, 
John made $135 50 upon his wheat crop of 1874. 
Ruth had let her land again on shares, having ten 
acres of barley planted on the last year’s sod-corn 
land, and ten acres more of sod-corn on newly brok- 


;en ground, The corn crop was a failure, but the 


barley netted $80. 
In the fall of the same year, John planted sixty 
acres of wheat—a bold venture, as millions of grass. 
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Early the next spring, however, the insects 


Rose is now attending school at one of the in- 


hatched and flew away to Oregon and Colorado, stitutions which are the pride of thrifty Kansas. 


leaving John in full possession of a wheat field 


“She shall have a thorough education, to make 


which yielded twenty-eight plump bushels to the| up for the loss which we suffered for lack of 


acre. This sold at eighty cents, 


means,” said Ruth. 


“O John, if you only 


John cleared $977 60 upon his wheat crop of| could have finished your college course,’”’ she 


1875, which established him on a secure basis. | added, sighing. 


He now finished up his house, which Ruth made 
homelike and attractive by tasteful furnishing 
through very simple means. He also added to 
his stock of hogs and cattle, bought some farm- 
ing implements, which he had previously rented, 
and by hiring help, opened his entire farm for 
cultivation. 


In 1876, John sold his 
cattle, for which he had 
paid $8 per head, for $45 
per head, realizing $450 
on the lot. 

The same year Ruth 
harvested a wheat crop 
from twenty acres of her 
land, receiving a_ half 
share, above expenses, of 
$129 60. This enabled her to hire help to plant 
her first lot of forest trees, and also to set out 
an orchard to peaches, pears, and apples. Ruth 
bought a portion of the fruit trees, that she 
might have a choice variety, and culled the rest 
from a young nursery which she and Rose had 
raised from seeds, and watched and tended with 
the greatest care. 

Ruth now has twenty acres planted to fruit 
trees, together with a good-sized vineyard and a 
variety of berries. She means to devote her en- 
ergies to raising fruit, which she will send to 
Denver, where the price of fruit is very high. 

She has already realized a handsome profit 
from shipping eggs, which she has managed in 
the following way: 

When eggs were cheap, Ruth packed them in 
light boxes, interlaid with bran, and preserved 
them in a cool place, till there was a demand for 
them in the market. She then shipped them to 
Denver,—having obtained especial rates upon the 
K. P. Railroad,—where they were received by a 
commission merchant, who returned the boxes 
for Ruth’s future use. 

During the past two years John’s crops have 
averaged about as follows: 

Wheat, 80 acres, 25 bushels per acre, 75 cents per bushel. 


“You have such splendid tal- 











THE “PRAIRIE SCHOONER.” 


ents, and I had set you aside for a barrister or a 
distinguished statesman.”’ 

“I had rather be a live farmer than a dead 
barrister,’’ John replied, with a contented smile. 
‘‘Had I studied through the college course, and 
afterward confined myself to office-work, I 
should probably have been in my grave to-day. 

“But there is a Legislature here in Kansas, as 
you are aware, my ambitious sister, which offers 
opportunities as fine as any State in this great 
Union.”’ John spoke jestingly, but Iam confi- | 
dent that we shall one day hear from him as be- | 
ing something more than a successful farmer,— 
however dignified may be that calling. 

T. R. JENNESS. 





ccc a 
A CUSTOMS UNION. 

There has been some discussion of late upon 
the subject of forming a customs union between 
this country and Canada; and although it is not 
positively known that such a union has been pro- 
posed to Great Britain by our government, there 
is a strong suspicion abroad that the proposition 
has been or will be made. 

What then is a customs union? It is as though, 
for all matters of collecting the duties on im- 
ported goods, the two countries were one; and as 





Corn, 4% aeres, 50 bushels per acre, 25 cents per bushel. 
Oats, 10 acres, 50 bushels per acre, 20 cents per bushel. 


Bariey, 10 acres, 40 bushels ner acre, 50 cents per bushel. | by either country of the goods of the other. A 








The remainder 
of the land—twen- 
ty acres—has beer 
reserved for stock- 
yards, fruit, and 
garden purposes, 

Owing to the im- 
mense immigration 
to Kansas, which during February and the spring 
months of the present year was estimated at one 
thousand souls per day, the increase of crops has 
somewhat lowered the price of produce, yet 
there are still large profits to be made, espe- 
cially when rich land is free to all who take ad- 
vantage of the Homestead Act. 

In the spring of 1877, John obtained a title to 
his one hundred and sixty acres, having served 
out the full time required by the Government. 
Ruth must wait three years longer, as it takes 
eight years to gain possession of a timber claim, 


but she is satisfied to work on with the prospect 


of being a landholder in the end. 


though, at the same time, there were no taxation 


trader, who would not admit that such a union 
would be a good thing, if it could be brought 
about. It would give all the advantages in the 
way of trade that would flow from a union of the 
governments,—or, as the phrase is, from the an- 
nexation of Canada to the United States. 

At the same time there are some very real and 
important obstacles and difficulties to be over- 
come, They are, however, chiefly on the side of 
Canada. For almost the only thing that can be 
urged against the system, on our part, is that 
Canada may somehow get ahead of us by im- 
porting more than her fair share of the goods, 
and taking more than her share of the revenue. 
This danger is imaginary. Either New York or 
Boston has a larger commerce than any Cana- 
dian port, and their power will be strengthened 
| rather than weakened by such a union as is pro- 
posed. 

That is to say, there is no reason to fear that 
under a customs union Canada will become the 
importer of our goods; but rather the reverse. 
And of course the rule of division.of the revenue 
would be fully established when the union was 
made. 

But on the side of Canada there are serious 
difficulties. The chief of them is that under a 
customs union one of the British colonies, and 
that the most important of them all, would favor 
a foreign country more than the people at home. 
Canada is British. 
were made with us, the result would be that the 
colony would prevent British merchants from 
selling their goods in Canada, and would open 
the door wide to American goods free. 

It is not generally believed that the govern- 
ment in London will permit this. 

So the chances of a customs union treaty being 
concluded are not at present very bright. But 
the discussion of the subject may do good indi- 
rectly, by calling attention to the inconveniences 


Yet if a customs union. 





UUR WExiERN HOME, 


merchant of Boston might then order English 
goods to be sent to Halifax, and he would re- 
| ceive them after paying only one rate of duty. 
Canada would lay no tax on American goods, 
and the United States none on Canadian pro- 
ductions. 

In short, the idea is that Canada and the 
United States shall have the same tariff law, and 
that there shall be absolute free trade between 
the two countries, or in other words, that trade 
shall be as free as if the Canadian provinces were 
American States. 

There is probably no person in the covntry, 
whether he cails himself a protectionist or a free 





under which trade now labors, so far as the two 
governments are concerned, and thus preparing 
the way for a better trade system. 


“or 


YE SHALL BE LOVED AGAIN. 


O weary hearts! O slumbering eyes! 

O drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain! 
Ye shall be loved again. 


No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds untv his own, 


Responds,—as if, with unseen wings, 
An angel touched its quivering strings 
And whispers in its song,— 
Where hast thou been so long? 
LONGFELLOW. 





DEAN STANLEY. 


Within the past, twenty-five years it has be- 
come the fashion among eminent Englishmen to 
visit this country, It has not yet, indeed, grown 
to be so commonthing for Englishmen to come 
here, as for Americans to make the “grand 
tour” of Europe;" but the tide of travel, for pleas- 
ure or observation, is constantly increasing from 
Europe, and especially from England, this way. 

During the period. mentioned, the Prince of 
Wales, accompaiiiéd by the Duke of Newcastle 
and Lord Hinchinbgeke, has made a trip in the 
United States; we have had the opportunity to 
see and hear such fovelists as Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, Trollope, Kingsley, and Collins; men of sci- 
ence like Tyndall, writers and politicians like Cob- 
den and Thomas Hughes, and statesmen like 
Lord Dufferin, Mr. Childers, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote. 

This custom of visits by men of intellect and 
keen observation is of much value to both coun- 
tries. It increases their knowledge of and ac- 
quaintance with each other, has a great deal of 
influence in doing away with ignorant opinions 
and errors, and serves to draw the nations to- 
gether in closer bonds of mutual friendship, con- 
fidence, and good will. 

One of the most eminent men who has ever 
visited this country is Dean Stanley, who is now 
on this side of the Atlantic. Dean Stanley holds 
a very high position in England as a preacher 
and theologian, as an author, and as a man of 
culture and public spirit whose influence is very 
wide upon English thought and society. 

As Dean of Westminster, he occupies one of 
the most prominent and enviable posts in the 
English Church. A dean is usually one who pre- 
sides over the affairs of a cathedral; he is its 
chief minister and preacher. His rank is next 


—. 


pupil of the renowned Dr. Arnold, at Rugby, 

whose life he has written, From Rugby he went 

to Oxford, where he took very high rank ag q 

scholar. He began his career as an author early 

in life, his life of Dr. Arnold having been writ. 

ten when he was under thirty. He rose rapidly 

in the church, was for some time a professor at 

Oxford, and became Dean of Westminster about 

fourteen years ago, succeeding Archbishop 

Trench in that office. His writings have been 

mainly on religious subjects; the best known, 

perhaps, is his very clear and interesting ‘Histo. 

ry of the Jewish Church.” 

It is Dean Stanley’s personal and intellectual 

qualities, even more than the products of his pen, 

or his rank as a clergyman, which have given 

him the great eminence and respect he enjoys in 

England. He is not only a dean, but a public. 

spirited, active-minded man, who takes a keen 

interest in all that is going on around him; an 

accomplished man of society, popular and wel- 

come at court and in the highest circles in Lon. 

don, the friend and associate of England’s most 

learned scholars and ablest statesmen and writ- 

ers. 

Dean Stanley’s voice is heard on almost every 
subject that engages public attention; and what 
ever his theme, he is always listened to with in- 
terest and confidence. Broad and liberal in spirit 
and opinions, he does not confine his associations 
or his labors to any single sect or cause, but rec- 
ognizes the good there is in all. He has the 
courage of his opinions, too, and does not hesi- 
tate to speak his mind on all subjects. 

He should be especially welcome in the United 
States, because he has been outspoken as an 
earnest advocate of the unity of our people. 

It is a real benefit that such a man should 
come among us and observe us. We may be 
sure that he will regard us with friendly eyes, 
and that no prejudice or superficial judgment 
will enter into his estimate of us; while the re 
port he gives of us to his countrymen, on his re- 
turn, will be just and true, and will carry with 
it all the weight of his high reputation for sincer- 
ity and breadth of view. 
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CLUBS. 
There is a club in Philadelphia which has been in 
existence since long before the Revolution. It is 
called the Fish Club, and its members, twenty-five 
in number, meet once a month in a quaint old house 
on the Schuylkill, built in the days of Queen Anne, 
which consists only of a kitchen and dining-room. 

They are all men of wealth and epicures, who 
practise cookery asa fine art. This monthly dinner 
consists of but three dishes, which are cooked by the 
members in turn, the whole day being devoted to the 
preparation and eating of them. Members are re 
ceived as probationers for a year, waiting on the 
others in white aprons during that time. 

There is no way in which the whims and oddities 
of human nature show themselves oftener than in 
clubs. Dublin was for centuries the hot-bed of 
queer, unnatural growths of this kind. 

There was the Duellists’ Club, of which each mem- 
ber must have killed at least two men; the Four- 
bottle Club, and the Hell-fire Club, over which a 
monstrous black cat presided, and was served on 
bended knee. The object of this club appeared to 
be the drinking of blasphemous toasts in red-hot 
whiskey and melted butter. 

In London we hear of the Scramblers, who were 
vowed to dispatch a meal in five minutes; and the 
Mohawks, in which young noblemen gave them- 
selves up to smashing windows and assaulting the 
passers-by. 

In America we do not yet publicly bestride such 
wicked follies, though there are in our cities clubs 
of professed gluttons, gamblers and drunkards, as 
well as scholars, wits, scientific men and the devo 
tees of innocent hobbies,—coin and china-collectors, 
and the like. 

Tontine clubs originated in Italy. They are usu- 
ally composed of twelve men, who each contribute 
annually a certain sum, and meet for a yearly din- 
ner. The last living member receives the whole 
amount. t 

A curious story is told of one of these clubs, which 
met for thirty years in a Pennsylvania town. The 
last survivor, an old decrepit man, dined alone. 
When the dinner was over he was to receive the 
money, but the lawyer found him cold and stiff. 
The excitement had been too much for his feeble 
frame. He was dead. 
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CESNOLA AND LAYARD. 
Gen. Cesnola, while making his wonderful discov 
eries in Cyprus, was sorely troubled by the light fin- 
gers of his workmen, who, on exhuming relics, would 











below that of a bishop. But Westminster is not 
a cathedral, but an abbey; yet it hasadean. In 
real dignity the Dean of Westminster is regard- 
ed as the equal of a bishop, thongh he is not the 








head of a diocese, nor does he sit in the House 

| of Lords. He administers the ancient historic 
Abbey where so many of England’s monarchs, 
heroes, and writers, lay entombed; and this is 

| an honor which even bishops may envy. 

Dean Stanley is the son of a bishop, and was a 


conceal and carry off some of its finest specimens. 
The stealing grew to such an extent that he felt it 
| necessary to take decisive measures, and frighten 
| the natives into honesty. 
An ingenious method suggested itself, which 
| proved of singular efficacy. Having learned, by 
careful inquiry, which of the men were thievish, 
and what particular article each one had stolen, he 
searched carefully Layard’s volume on “Nineveh” 
| for engravings most nearly resembling the purloined 
| specimens. 
|} Then calling the culprits by turn to a private con 
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ference, he said certain treasures had been stolen, 
and he should use a book to discover the guilty ones. | 
Then opening the book, he pointed each one to the 
picture of the article stolen, and demanded immedi- | 
ate restitution. 

The effect was magical. The thieves were over- | - 
whelmed with astonishment, struck their foreheads | 
with their hands, saying,— 

“Blessed Virgin, he has a book telling him every- 
thing!’’ and soon brought back the stolen treasure. | 








believe Mr. Layard ever imagined that his discov- 
eries in Nineveh would be used in such a novel mode 
for discovering antiquities in Cyprus:” | 


| 0 
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DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
The author of “Mrs. Caudle’s Lectures” was once 


\ 
| 





t 


placed in a very trying and, to him, dangerous pre- | ag oe at home. 


dicament. 
entered active service in the British Navy as mid- | 
shipman. One day, having gone ashore with the | § 
captain, he was left in command of the gig, or | i 
wherry, while that officer was absent. 

Meanwhile, two of the men in the young midship- 
man’s charge asked to be allowed to go out and make 
some purchases. To this young Douglas willingly 
assented, adding, as they departed, ‘‘By the way, you 
may as well buy me some apples and a few pears.” 

Soon the commander returned and inquired for 
Douglas stated their errand, and seemed | ¢ 
looking for them every moment. Minutes and hours 
passed, and still the men had not returned. A dili- | 
‘gent search was instituted, but all in vain. The aw-| 
ful truth now flashed over the young delinquent’s 
brain,—they had deserted! 


From Sheerness, his birth-place, he had | 


the Penny Cyclopedia, Hume’s “England,” and | and tried to utter the note, which would not come 
Gibbon’s “Rome.” He early took to the railroad, | The audience cheered, applauded and encouraged 
and became a newsboy on the Grand Trunk line, | him in every way, but the obstinate B-flat refused to 
| running into Detroit. 


took to read through; but after skimming over many | 


some chemicals and fixed up a laboratory in one of | 
| the cars. An unfortunate combustion of phospho- | 
rus one day came near setting fire to the train, and 
| the consequence was that the conductor kicked the 
Gen. Cesnola says, with a dry humor, “I do not | whole thing out. 


satisfied with this, he bought a lot of type and print- 


Grand Trunk Herald. 


along the ro 
ator himself. 


} made to do service as the line-wire. 2 
his electro-magnets he wound with rags, and in a| siana, even natural affection may be overcome by 


| ments of a pepe oe but the electricity being want- | 
( 
| bing the fur on cats’ backs, but says that electricity 


from this source was a failure for telegraphic pur- 
| poses. 


est work of the school; but one boy tried his hand | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





. 








be sounded. One more effort,and the force of his 
Here he had access to a library, which he under- | powerful lungs overcame the obstacle, and the B-flat 
I rung among the audience with brilliant vigor. 
undred miscellaneous books, he adopted the plan| But something in the mechanism of his voice had 
f select reading on subjects of interest to him. | given away, and, though feeling acute pain, he con- 
Becoming interested in chemistry, he bought | tinued the scene, forgetting his suffering in the tri- 
umphant conquest he had obtained. When he left 
the stage he saw the surgeon of the theatre, who ex- 
amined him and found that, in the exertion of pro- 
ducing the obstinate note, he had actually broken 
1 . . | his pos So bone. Exercising a little caution in his 
He had obtained the exclusive right to sell papers | acting, he positively sung through the remainder of 
n the road, and employed four assistants; but not | the evening with a broken clavicle, very few of the 
audience discovering that he had sufferedany injury 


d on the cars a little in his endeavor to please them. 


paper of his own, called the 
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A YELLOW FEVER INCIDENT. 
A yellow fever incident, described by the New Or- 
| leans Picayune, shows that with all the heroism 
and self-sacrifice which has been exhibited in Loui- 


Getting acquainted with the telegraph-operators | 
, he took a notion to become an oper- 
In his lack of means and opportuni- 

ies, he resorted to the expedient of making his own | 


piece of stove-wire, insulated by bottles, was 
The wire for | 


imilar way persevered until he had the crude ele-| fear of contagion: 


A young married man of this city came to the con- 
clusion, aided and assisted therein by his better 
half, to visit his parents. 

The young man’s parents reside in one of the low- 
er coast parishes. The visit to them was designed as 
a surprise, and the journey was so arranged. When 
they arrived at their destination, and their advent 
beneath the paternal porch was announced, a sur- 

= was the result, but it was not as designed orig- 
inally. 

The old man, afraid of the fever, peremptorily re- 
fused to receive them. Furthermore, he vs 

cf 


ng, and as he could not buy a battery, he tried rub- | 





ai : 
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A BOY’S COMPOSITION. 
Boys look upon writing compositions as the hard- | 





at it, and his success is thus commendated: | 


| 
At the Oberlin commencement, one of the after- | 





dinner speakers, Gen. Nettleton, of Philadelphia, | 
related an incident which he said had been more | 
valuable to him as a lesson in moral philosophy than | 
even all the profound teachings of their wise Presi- | 
dent Fairchild on the subject. 

In common with many other Oberlin students, he | 


rily ordered them off his premises; and, despite all 
remonstrances, they were compelled to obey his or- 
ders. They passed several hours on the levee, with- 
out shelter, very uncomfortably, as may be imag- 
ined, and returned to the city by the first boat, 
deeply chagrined. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 


PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING _ 


Branch office, 44 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. Any 


of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 
list price. 
profitable employment for ladies, 
given. CA 
have the stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable infor- 


Send for descriptive circular, Permanent and 
Exclusive territory 
N.—All Corsets manufactured by me 


This unfortunate event made a lasting impression 

P a 5 j a] » racati . oe. | 

upon him, and years after, when he had washed the | taught school during the winter vacation, and re 

ie | quired his pupils, of course, to write essays. 

salt from his face and entered upon a far more 

prosperous career, his countenance would light up | named John Wolf, refused for several weeks to com- 

with a peculiar glow at mention of the occurrence. | Ply. It was impossible, however, to excuse him, and 

auhill te semibered every feature of the runa- | inasmuch as the refractory boy was at least thirty 
: ‘ Saye y feature oF the runa | pounds heavier than his teacher, a terrible crisis 

ways, and stoutly affirmed that he could pick them seemed at hand. 


out in the greatest crowd on Rotten Row, an as-| Finally the stubborn scholar concluded to bow to 
sertion he unexpectedly had the opportunity of | the behests of law, and drew forth a whole sheet of 
proving. 

One day, strolling through the busy thoroughfares 
of London to a printing-house in Whitefriars, he 
was struck with the face and form of a baker, who, 
with his basket of bread at his back, stood before a 
shop window gazing in 


and thoughtful production: 

“About Virtue.—Virtue is a good thing to get a 
holt of. Whenever a feller gets a holt of virtue, he 
better keep a holt.” 

The general added that it has often since been use- 
| ful to him to recall the terse and impressive ethics 
undisturbed awe at the goods | of John Wolf. 


In one school an ungainly but stalwart youth, | 


| large-sized foolscap, laden with this eminently grave | 


therein displayed. 

Jerrold was amazed. Here was one of the culprits 
and no mistake. Even the flour dredge on his face | 
could not hide that fact. Slipping up behind, he 
administered a vigorous slap on the back, and as the | 
astonished baker turned to look, greeted him with 
the remark ,— 

“T say, my friend, haven’t you been rather long 
about that fruit?” | 

The offender’s face fell. He stood for a moment | 
speechless. He, too, remembered the fruit and the | 
young middy, for he said, “Lor’, is that you, sir?” | 
The gallant midshipman laughed and went on his 
way. 


+?>>- 
SELLING ONE’S HEAD. 

The celebrated linguist, Cardinal Mezzofanti, was 
so generous in almsgiving that he did not leave mon- 
ey enough to bury him. His generosity even per- 
suaded him to sell his head toadorn a phrenologist’s 
cabinet. 

Mezzofanti’s fame as a linguist had long been 
known to a certain professor of phrenology, who 
thought that the cardinal’s head would vividly illus- | 
trate the organs of language. Accordingly, he called | 
on the man who knew something of all the languag- | 
es of the earth, and after a little delicate circumlo- | 


cution, asked him what sum he would take for his | into cash. se | / §$tyle C 
skull, after his death. | | Contains 1 = pearl white writing paper and envelopes 
The Cardinal, having no faith in phrenology, dis- ‘ SPEAK LOW. | to match, with initials handsomely embossed with a new 


. missed the man rather roughly. Justthen,a woman | 
came to beg for money. He had not a cent, but his | 
heart was touched. 


he said,— 


“On second thoughts I am inclined to treat bd 


you for my skull, but it will be dear. Iam not sure 
that there is such another in the world.” 

The bargain was made, and Mezzofanti gave the 
money to the woman. But after several months, 
the Cardinal, getting tired of carrying on his shoul- 
ders a head belonging to another person, bought it 
back. 

war eae 
PREFERRING TO BE ALONE, 

An Italian who, on account of his political opin- 
ions, was kept by the Austrians in solitary confine- 
ment for eighteen years, said that he did not wish 
foracompanion. Another Italian, in similar con- 
finement, preferred being alone. He remarked that 
if you were shut up with your best friend for seven 
years, you would come to hate him. 

This man was deprived of books and writing ma- 
terials, and therefore employed his time in recalling 
all that he had read. So much did he recover, that 
at the end of his imprisonment his memory was bet- 
ter stored than at the beginning. But there was this 


difference,—he had so much memory by his inven- | 


tion, that in quoting he frequently mistook his alter- 
ations for the originals. . 
BOYHOOD OF EDISON. 

The following incidents in the boy-life of Edison, 
the inventor, show that he not only inclined as the 
twig was bent, but that he himself early bent the 
twig: 


The boy disliked mathematics, but was fond of | the production of the wonderful note, Rubini was 
reading, and before he was twelve years old had read‘ dumb, He opened his mouth, extended his arms 


Whenever he has been invited to go to Congress, | 


| or to engage in savings-banks or life-insurance, it | 


has always been enough to break the spell of any | 
such dangerous temptation to recall the great prin- | 


| ciple, “When a feller gets a holt of virtue, he better 


keep a holt!” 
—_—_+@oe—__—_—_ 


CHANGES OF FORTUNE. 

The capacity to get money is different from the 
capacity to retain money. This well-known fact is 
illustrated by the following, from the New York 
Times: 

A man named McNulty died recently in Califor- 


; nia who had been rich and poor, it is said, at least 


twenty times, dying poor at last. He had been very 
shrewd and enterprising, but somehow he could not 


| keep a fortune after he had acquired it. 


An example of his sudden conception and execu- 
tion is mentioned at Sacramento, twenty-five years 
ago, when the entire business part of the town was 
burned. He was then wealthy, and owned many of 
the largest stores there. As he saw his property 
vanishing in flames, instead of grieving over the dis- 
aster, he went to the nearest livery-stable, hired a 
| fast horse, mounted him, rode all night, and before 


nine o’clock the next morning had bought every foot | Not, Tulip, Fuchsia, Bluebird, Dove, Swan, Stork, Fan, 


| of lumber and every saw-mill at Grass Valley and 


+or 
EVADING A QUESTION. 

The art of evading an awkward question, is one 
which Lord Beaconsfield has acquired: 





| There are many things in his ‘Venetia,’ a novel 

he wrote many years ago, which are applicable to 

more than one phase in his recent career, and an 

Essex lady, discovering this, wrote to the Premier 
| asking him for an explanation. The following reply 
was returned through his secretary: ‘‘Lord Beacons- 
| field has received your letter upon the subject of his 
book ‘Venetia,’ and his lordship wishes me to tell 
you that, after reading your letter, he feels no doubt 
| that your taste and discernment will lead you to in- 
| terpret rightly anything of which the meaning is not 
| obvious in the book in question.” 


a 2 
‘ “IMMATERIAL.” 


The following incident shows the necessity of using 
words which even the most simple can understand: 


| A young man, a candidate for a license as a local 
| preacher, recently preached a specimen sermon be- 
| ore the Quarterly Conference, in which he said 
that, while the body was material and would perish, 
| the soul was immaterial. One of the official breth- 
| ren objected a, to his license, for the rea- 
| son that he had uttered the “strangest doctrine he 
ever heard from the pulpit;” for he had declared 
that “‘the soul was immaterial—a thing of no value 
—when the Bible says it is worth more than the 
| whole world.” 





_ FINE STATIONERY. 


Style A. 


| This box contains 1 quire rich English Stationery and 
| envelopes tomatch. Each sheet and envelope is beauti- 
| fully stamped in CoLors with a neat device. The follow- 
| ing are some of the illustrations: Rose, Pink, Forget-Me- 


Anchor, t'rog, Parrot and ten other attractive designs. 


This is a popular style. Price $1. 


Calling back the phrenologist, | the editorial rooms, so that whichever way visitors 


Nevada City. 

He gained another fortune—making four times as | 
much as he had lost—by the sale of his lumber so | 
suddenly contracted for. It was eminently like an | 
American to ride off by the blaze of his burning 
houses into the night, and turn his calamity literally 


Style B. 


This box contains 1 quire tinted note-paper and envel- 
opes to match, first quality, with initials stamped in 
colors. In ordering you can say what color you wish. 

Price $1. 





| . 4 “4 na a 2 x > f " 
In one of the New York newspaper buildings, there | style letter. We can supply any letter desired. Price 50 cts. 


, The above stationery is all first-class. 
are cards at the entrance, in the counting-room, in 


done by hand, one sheet at a time. 


Style D 


«Consists of a box containing 1 quire ordinary paper and 
envelopes to match. Price 30 cents. 


TELEPHONE STATIONERY. 
This is the well-known Telephone or Home, Sweet 


The stamping is 


or the occupants turn, they read this injunction, 
“Speak Low.” Upon this injunction the Christian 
at Work hangs the following advice: | 


The truth is as a people we are getting to be a na- | 
| tion of loud talkers. Father talks loud. Mother | yome Stationery, which is very pepular. Price 50 cents. 
| talks loud. Auntie talks loud. Uncle John talks! The above Stationery will be sent to any address, post- 
| loud. age paid, on receipt of price. We shall send free with 

And as for the children,—well, will some one tell | each box two genuine Japanese Table Napkins. 
us what has become of the quiet, low-speaking, or- PERRY MASON & CO. 
derly boy and girl we used to meet with? Have they 
| all grown up, and did they never perpetuate their | 
| species? | 

Scientists tell us no one can distinguish the sound | 
| of one’s own voice; and hence most, if not all, the | 
| loud talking in the world is due to unconsciousness. | 
| But parents can hear their childien’s voices, and ap- | 
| ply the remedy. 
| There is an inscription under one of Turner’s 
| most famous pictures, deservedly eulogized by Rus- 
| kin, which reads, “Datur hora quieti’’—““The hour 
is given to quiet.’”” We wonder where that hour has | 
gone to! | 

| 











Material for Wax Flowers. 





A SINGER’S FORTITUDE. 
We laugh over the humorist’s story of the dog that | 
| barked his head off. A celebrated vocalist once 
| came so near doing a similar thing that he broke his | 
shoulder and bravely kept right on singing. 











There is an anecdote related of Rubini, the great as, sats a Dennttfel. areny ot Wax 
| tenor singer, which illustrates the peculiar power of | BP onsite Bn, ° Seacel ate Mg copy. This 
| the human voice. In “Tl Talismano,” in which Ru-| pox contains: 1 Book. “The Art of Making Flowers;” 
| bini was singing, he had to sing a phrase in which a| 12 Sheets White Wax, 3 light creen, 3 dark green; 1 Bot- 
| high B-flat occurs, which he was accustomed to at- | tls White Bloom, | Chinese white, 1 bright pink, 1 vellow; 
| tack and hold out with great power, to the delight of | 2 Coils Wire; 1 Rosewood Monlding-Pin; 1 Steel Cutting 
| his audience. The public flocked to hear this won- | Pin; 1 Brnsk, and a Metal peepee boats. i aa 
| derful note, and never missed calling for a repeti- | _ The materials in this box are sufficient to make a pretty 


| tion of it. Rubini had already sung the note on Spréy'of Hosen. 


seven previous occasions, each time twice, and on | 
one evening, when an admiring audience waited for 





Sent to any address, postage paid, for $1.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


mation of any infringements sent to my address will be 
suitably rewarded. MADAME GRISWOLD. 
Mention this paper. 


EMPLOYMENT rvexvsony, 


At $2.00 to $5.00 per day, selling 
ELEVEN YEARS A DRUNKARD, 
written by Thomas Doner, with his teeth, 
having lost both arms through drink. It 
is grand and thrilling. Send 25cents for 
psample copy, and special rates to agents, 
52,000 already sold.A RNOLD BROS., 
SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS. 


NEW LIST Premiums free to Subscribers and 


Agents of the FOLIO, the 
Champion Illustrated Musical Monthly. Particulars free 


to all. WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
516 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices, Five Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $2; 19 for $33; 26 for 
$4; 35 for $53 75 for $10 Baee for $k3T_ Send 
for our New Guide to Rose ture, and 
choose from over 600 Finest Sorts, Our Great 


Ss 4 is wing and distributing Roses, 
THE IN E & CONAR cO., 
ose-Growers, WEST GROVE, CHESTER Co., Pa. 


Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon. 


Magic Lantern 


AND 60 VIEWS ONLY 825. 
CATALOGUE FREE! OUTFITS WANTED! 

Great Needham THEO J. HARBACH, 

Musical Marvel. 2809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 


ate received the Highest Meda! at the recent 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors, Their 

LEX'GLE HIP CORSET (!20 
jones) fits with perfect ease, and is war- 
ranted notto break down over the hips. 
Their HEALT ORSET, with 
its improved Bust, is now a greater favor- 
ite than ever. i 
























WARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 





The Standard Quality of Burnett’s CoLoGye 
and FLAVORING EXTRACTS have, without an exception, 
won for them the highest awards for excellence over all 
competitors, in every exposition wherever they have been 
placed, for the past twenty years; and to place the cap- 
stone upon past honors, the Tribunal at the Centennial, 
composed of experienced judges at home and from 
abroad, join in the popular verdict, and pronounce them 
“the best in the world.” 


A double-barrel eun, 
bar or front action 
locks; Warranted 
genuine twist bar- 
éx i J rels, & a good shoo- 


ter,orno sale: with 
Fer roeband a Wad Cutter, for $15. Oan be sent.C.0.D. 
b ~~ rivil neo examine — paying. ny ! — P hod 

talogue. educed Prices and Large sco “e 
P POWELL & SON.Gun Dealers.238 Matt 


n St.,Cincinnati. 


ORRENTO WOODS 


For Bracket and Fret-Sawing. A full assortment oi all 
kinds. Prices low. Catalogues free. 

L K AND SMITH, 
Cor. Beverly and Travers Streets, Boston, Mass. 


THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


bof (OB Has a Pad differing from al! others, is 
fi FS cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
ay in center, sdapte itself to all positions 


oR) arin ai 


the Hernfa is held securely day and night, and a radical cnre cer- 
tain, 1t is easy, durable and cheap, Sent by mail. Circulars 


tree, Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 
GIANT TOILET SOAPS. 
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Honey. The Giants are half pounds of the 
Glycerine. finest quality boiled and perfumed 
Pink Bath. | pure soa:,and are the cheapest Toil- 
Bee Bath. et Soaps to be obtained anywhere. 
Oatmeal. Made only by ROBINSON BROS, & 
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‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





whirled up to the park entrance; the royal | 
archers made salutations, the troops halted, and 

the Queen stepped down and walked up the path, 
followed by her son and daughter, and took her 
place on the throne. 

After quiet, the chorus of school-children 
sang, the band played, and when at last quiet 
was again restored, a duke in court dress and 
jewelled sword kneeled before the standing 
z Queen, and read an address of welcome. 

Then the Queen pulled a string, and slowly the 
folds of cloth fell from around the monument, 
and the great horse and the noble rider were un- 
veiled before the gaze of the people. It was a 
thrilling moment when the curtain fell. Every 
one seemed to stand in the presence of truth, 
virtue and religion, personified in art. 

And there inthe fair city it stands forever, in 
sunlight, and starlight, and shade, to teach to 

ply td Le the generation passing away and the generations 
His halberd is hela in the rigid ciasp to come the glory of a Christian and beneficent 

Of his gauntleted, iron hand, ‘ life. 
With a cluteh that shows when in living grasp +o 

No foe could its force withstand. 

HUNTING A ROGUE ELEPHANT. 
A wild elephant which has lost its fear of man | 

becomes a “rogue elephant,” and is very dan- | 

He would wear all those fighting clothes.” gerous. A correspondent of Land and Water tells | 
a oe all --~uglggua |ofa “rogue” which he killed in Ceylon, after | 
| days of wearisome tracking. | 
| the hunt and its result: 











For the Companion. 
MABEL IN CHURCH. 


He has slept for a hundred yexrs and more 
In the vault of the gray old church, 

Which is reached through the rusty iron door, 
To be found after tedious search; 

This grim, gaunt Earl, the last of his race, 
And the last of a noble name, 

Who owns no more than a burial-place 
And an alinost forgotten fame. 


Yet here on his senlptured, emblazoned bed, 
Near tris kindred he lies at rest, 
With an open helmet npon his head 








Our sweet little Mabel. just six years old, 
Stood looking in childish awe 
At the massive form of the warrior bold, 
Whose features she scarcely saw. 
“Tf he’s slead,” she whispered, “I shouldn’t think 





To the astern, strong figure not even death, 
If its symbols can be believed, 
Brought the calm of peace to the passing breath, 
Or the rest of a seni relieved. 
Isnt the world’s dark ages are made to yield 
To the gospel of law and lore, 
And more than the power of spear or shield 
Will the sword of the spirit prove. 
C. B. LeRow. 


I entered the jungle on the trail, but after go- 
jing about ten yards, I struck away from it at 
| right angles, and made for the outside, creeping 
| through the thorns as silently as possible, and of- 
| ten on my hands and knees. 
| [repeated this performance, immensely to the 
| astonishment of my gun-bearer, three times, 


For the Companion. 
A THRILLING MOMENT having thus, by working on parallel lines, thor- 
‘ oughly beaten all the jungle to leeward of me, 


The Christian virtues of Prince Albert still en-| without in any way disturbing that beyond, and 


+> 
+o 





dear his name to the people of the United King- | was iu the act of making my fourth turn, when | 


dom, To perpetuate such a shining example of | snddenly out of the quiet rose that peculiar rum- 
: ‘i | ble, which, as it is made involuntarily, is often 
pure and lofty character, nearly all of the great : 
cities have erected monuments or memorial! Drawing myself slowly and cautiously down, I 
works of art to the Prince in the public squares. | kept back until I was parallel to the spot I 
The Prince valued character above all worldly | thought the sound had come from. It was ner- 
gain and attainment. On his death-bed he | well knew, bring the rogue tearing down upon 
said,— | us, and yet we must move on nearer and nearer, 
“I have had rank, wealth and power—but if | through such a tangle of jungle as it has rarely, 
ij - - AT APTee 
P d. how unfortunate wot if ever, fallen to my lot to traverse. 
this was all I ba i, how unfortan buld be my On we —— however, and, at last, through 
condition now. “e : __ | the general gloom, I made out one spot blacker 
He had the crown of Christian faith; to him it | than the rest. I dared not go nearer now, and 
was more than a royal endowment. With this | yet I could scarcely make out head from tail. 
trust in dying, when the pomps of the palace 


Ithought the only plan was to crouch down 
were fading, and the world with all its glittering 


where I was and to wait until he moved; and I 
; did so, but after gazing at the great mass for a 
show was moving forever from his vision, he 
looked up to heaven and prayed— 


little while, it gradually began to assume dimen- 
sions to my eyes, and before I had been there 
ise tend, dale terme long I had made out to my own satisfaction that 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 
His Christian virtues greatly endeared his| | determined to risk everything on the shot, 
memory to the conscientious Scottish people. 80, setting myself in such a position that I could 
Several years ago Queen Victoria came down | jump clear of the smoke simultaneously with 
“f : = | pulling the trigger, I raised the great gun -with 
from London and made her home in Holyrood | it, twelve drachins of powder and heavy bullet, 
Palace. When she reached the city at early | glanced to see that the other was handy, and 
morning, the great guns in the castle began to | catching the sight on the spot I fancied was the 
thunder a welcome, and the people cheered and | ©orrect one, I fired. : 
. ae The report deafened me for a second, while 
waved their hats and handkerchiefs. the recoil half knocked me over, but, above all, 
All over the depot were hung flags and deco-| jn the wild excitement of the moment, I could 
rations of purple and gold, and the platform was | hear, and can still recall, the fiendishly vindic- 
covered so that the royal feet might not touch | tive trumpeting of the elephant, as it staggered 
’ ™ through the smoke. 
common ground, It passed, and the sound of breaking bushes 
All day long while the Queen rested at the} was dying away, when a sudden ‘‘whirr,”’ fol- 
Palace, the city was being decorated in her lowed by loud trumpeting, told me it had winded 
resent us. Linstantly ran through the tangled jungle, 
. : ; three or four yards down wind, and lay down. 
The houses and shops were hung with bunting| | could hear the elephant plainly enough, 
and flags; Venetian masts, gaily decorated with | rather too plainly to be pleasant, as it searched 
colors, were placed by the side of the streets like | a, us, beating the ground like a well- 
telegraph poles, and all the monuments of the | “"Soddenly ite hank: qeamiget Seen the Senate 
city had their share of holiday dress. | close to me; our eyes met. I don’t think i shall 
On the next day there was to be a great dedi-| ever forget the rage and malice of its look at 
cation. John Steel had made for the people of | oe es it seemed to say, I've got you now, 
eT) P comnt | Nav is 
Edinburgh a monument of the Queen s husband, | Asit raised its trunk, which was fortunately 
Prince Albert, to perpetuate his virtues forever. | jowered at the moment, or it must have killed 
The Queen was come to see it unveiled and ac- | me, I also raised my gun up as if pointing to the 
cept the gift. | Sky, for I was lying down, and in another second 
The day dawned brightly. Crowds of people the rogue was dead, its outstretched trunk being 


within a yard of my face. 
filled the streets, windows, grand stand and| My ball had passed clean through the centre 
house-tops. - its forehead _ the brain, a fortunate- 
F . t wi < dina | ly for me, instant death. My first ball had struck 
In we 2 gg teh ap saya be sao we its ear, but a good deal too far back, and would 
white cloth. Directly im front had been erected | have caused it no more ultimate harm than any 
an imitation throne, with purple cloth and gold- | of the eleven balls found in its carcass. 
colored chairs. | 
About one o'clock, looking down Georges | 
Street, were seen the wavings of handkerchiefs | ae Varo s PEW. ; 
and hats, and the rumble of the guns from the Christ Chureh in Alexandria, Va., some six 
castle broke in upon the cheers of the men and miles below Washington, is an object of much 
the hand-clapping of the ladies. The whole interest. It was completed in 1773, taking the 
street seemed alive. place of a chapel that could not have possessed 
At last could be seen the glittering helmets of | much elegance, as it sold for £7 10s. 
the guards, mounted on beautifal horses, and| The year prior to leaving the chapel Col. Geo. 
surrounding a carriage drawn by six black 
horses. 





} Animal. 
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chosen one of the vestry ‘men. 


be distinguished seated on the back seat, with model for modern building committees. 
Princess Beatrice on her right, Prince Leopold in 
front, and facing her, and on the driver’s seat, | 


old John Brown. | show six inches.” 


Amidst deafening cheers the royal carriage | walis, which were of biick, was to be %4 lime and 





| Bib 


of so much service to the hunter. 


| vous work now; the slightest noise would, we | 


the grayish spot I could see was the ear of the} 


Washington, then thirty-three years of age, was 
His name is af- 
fixed to the contract for the new church, which 
As the procession came nearer the Queen could | for minuteness of specification would serve as a 


James Parsons agreed to build the church for 
fi “The shingles were to be of the best Ju- 
niper, %of an inch thick, 18 inches long, and to 
mortar for the outside 


i sand; the mortar for the inside wall to be ¥&% | 
ime and = ‘The arches and pediments to 
be in the Tuscan order. The altar-piece, pulpit | 
and canopy to be Ionic.”’ 

But it appears that contractors even in those | 
early days had some of the failings of modern | 
times. James Parsons failed to fulfil his con- 
tract, and the vestry made an agreement with 
Col. John Carlyle for the additional sum of £220 
to complete the work. 

On the 27th of Feb., 1773, the church having 
been formerly delivered to the vestry, ten of the 
pews were offered for sale. 

Pew No. 5 was purchased by Gen. Washing- | 
ton for £36 10s., the highest price paid. 

These pews were square, with seats on three 
sides, and the back nearly as high as the head of 
the occupant. But in 1816 and 1817, some of the 
old square pews were divided, and the remainder | 
in 1821,—Washington’s among the rest, but in | 
1837 it was restored to its former shape. It was 
again divided, but soon restored to its original 
form, and so still remains, | 

During the war, the city being in possession of 
Union troops, the ‘‘stars and stripes’’ floated over 
this pew. 

In 1804 Geo. Washington Parke Custis, Mrs. 
Washington’s grandson, whom Gen. Washington | 
a ge presented to the parish Washington’s | 


altar. | 
The building has been little by little remod- | 
elled to suit modern tastes. | 


The old pew of Washington is allowed to re- | 


He thus describes | tain its original shape, except the back is lowered 


like the rest. Visitors to Washington go in large | 
numbers to attend Sunday morning service at | 
Christ Church, and sit in the pew where Wash- | 
ington worshipped. 





The dull sun peers through foggy clouds, that flock | 
Like sable phantoms, flecked by transient rays, 

And colors with dun goid some tranquil loch, 
Whose blue heart blooms amid entangling braes. 


Yonder the peak of Nevis towers in air, 
And glacially serene the sunlight spurns; 
Whi e at its base the biue-bells every where 





The sky is dappled now with amethyst, 
And from the mountain eeries you descry 
Nebulonus shapes and fancied forms of mist, 
The ghosts of Ossian’s songs that seaward fly. 


Below, within the epee d dorp at work, 
The droning sound of bagpipes greets the ear; 
While the grave bells in the old crumbling kirk 
lsoom o’er the land their deep-lunged anthems clear. 


No yearning, alas, is for the grand past felt,— 
The days of war and pasSion long have fled; 
Men live indifferent as their fathers dwelt, 
Forgetting Scotia’s great and noble dead! 
And in the silent glens the giant oaks, 
Burdened with memories, wave no boughs in joy; 
They who have felt great Bruce’s cl :ymore strokes, 
They who have heard the wild call of Rob Roy! 
F. 8S. SALTUs. 
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| THE LITTLE GIRL’S QUESTIONS. 

The N. Y. World reports a conversation which 
| is sufficiently natural to be true. Doubtless 
| some of the fond aunts among our readers will 








| draw a long sigh as they read it, and say, “‘I| 


know all about it.”’ 


A pretty little girl, about five years old, with 
one of those sugar-loaf hats modelled after Fra 
Diavolo’s in the play, no doubt, came on board 
the Staten Island ferry-boat at Westfield last 
evening. In her train was a weary-looking, mid- 
dle-aged lady, whom she treated with condescen- 
sion and calied ‘‘Auntie.”’ 
had found a comfortable seat in the bow of the 
boat she allowed her aunt to take a camp-stool 
near by. When the boat started she began a 
systematic method of torture, to which the mid- 
dle-aged lady submitted with wonderful resigna- 
tion. 

“Is that water, auntie?’ she asked, pointing to 
the bay. 

‘Yes, dear,” said the weary-looking lady. 

“Did the rain make all that water?’ 

“No, darling.” 

“Why didn’t the rain make all that water?’ 

“Oh, the rain wouldn’t affect it, you know.”’ 

“Why wouldn’t the rain ’fect it?’ 

“Oh, you can’t understand that now.” 

‘*Why can’t I understand it?” 

‘‘Never mind; do keep still, that’s a dear; 
auntie’s head aches.” 

‘‘What makes your head ache, auntie?’ 

“The heat, I suppose.”’ 

‘“‘What makes the heat?” 

“The sun, of course, dear.” 

‘What is the sun?’”’ 

‘You know what the sun is, well enough; I 
shan’t answer that.” 

The little girl twisted uneasily in her chair for 
a moment, and then burst out with the question: 

‘*What makes horses’ bones?”’ 

“TI don’t know,” said the aunt, in a despairing 
tone. 

“IT think they’re made out of skin,” said the 
little girl, with an air of conviction. ‘Yes, 
they’re made out of skin an’ hair an’ wool an’ 
rubber; that’s what horses’ bones is made out 


, 


° 
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“Yes, dear,”’ said the shameless woman. 

“If my pa gets that bone taken out of his leg 
he’ll give me ’is watch. Would you havea bone 
taken out of your leg. auntie?” 

“You ridiculous child, of course not,”’ 

‘Why not?” 

“Oh, keep still.” 

The young woman then got up and nearly fell 
over the rail into the water. The aunt uttered a 
shriek, and the writer, much against his will, 
rescued the young lady. 

“Thank yon, sir,” said the annt. 

“What for?” asked the terrible infant. 

ér. 


“For nothing,’’ said the Wer. 











e, published in 1772, and now in use on the i 


Are culled by kilted children singing Burns. | 


After the young lady | 





OCT. 24, 1878, 


“Auntie, did you ever see a little dicky bird 
flirt up its tail an* sing?” 

‘Yes, dear.”’ 

‘Where?’ 

“T meant no, dear.’’ (Desperately. ) 

“Why ?’’—but just then the boat swung up to 
her pier at Stapleton, and the inquisitive young 
lady and her submissive aunt disembarked. 


—_—————_+@>—_—____—. 
THE DEACON’S TRADE. 

It is a fact, singular as it may seem to those 
ignorant of human nature, that a horse trade 
tries the morality of the best of men. Sam Law- 
son, one of Mrs. Stowe’s clraracters, in an At- 
lantic story, thus sets forth this curious “twist” 
in human nature: 


“Why, boys,” broke ont Sam, ‘“‘why didn’t 
she come to me afore she bought this critter? 
Why, I knew all about him; that ‘ere critter was 
jest ruined a year ago last summer, when Tom, 
the deacon’s boy there, come home from cullege, 

**Tom driv him over to Sherborn and back that 
’ere last Fourth of July. ’Member it, ’cause I 
saw the critter when he come home. I set up 
with Tom taking care of himallnight. That ’ere 
critter had the thumps all night, and he,haint 
never been good for nothin’ since. I telled the 
deacon he was a gone hoss then, and wouldn't 
never be good for nothin’. 

‘The deacon he took off his shoes and let him 
run to pastur’ allsummer, and he’s ben a-feedin’ - 
and nursin’ on him up, and now he has put him 
off on the widder. 

‘T wouldn’t ’a’ thought ito’ the deacon. Why, 
this hoss will never be no good to her; that ’ere 
is a used-up critter any fool may see. He'll 


|mebbe do for about a quarter of an honr ona 


smooth road, but come to drive him as a body 
wants to drive, why, he blows like my bellowsis; 


— } Py 2 rp pe 
| and the deacon knew it,—must ‘a’ known it. 
For the Companion. | ‘Why, Sam,” wé exclaimed, ‘‘aint the deacon 
SCOTLAND. | a good man?” 


‘Wal, now, there’s where the shoe pinches! 


| In a gineral way the deacon is a gcod man,—he’s 


|consid’able more than middlin’ good; gin’ally 
| he adorns his profession. On most p’ints I don't 
hev nothin’ agin the deacon, and this ’ere isn’ta 
| bit like him,—but there ’tis. 
“Come to hosses, there’s where the unsancti- 
| fied natur’ comes out! Folks will che’t about 
|hosses when they won’t about most nothin’ 
| else.”’ 
| And Sam leaned back on his cold forge, now 
| empty of coal, and seemed to deliver himself to 
| 2 mournfu! train of general reflection. 
| ‘Yes, hosses does seem to be sort o’ unregen- 
| erate critters,"’ he broke out. ‘’There’s suthin’ 
about hosses that deceives the very elect; the 
best o’ folks gets tripped up when they come to 
deal in hosses.’’ 

‘Why. Sam, is there anything bad in horses?” 
we interjected, timidly. 

‘Taint the hosses, boys,’’ said Sam, with 


solemnity. ‘Lordy Marsy, the hosses is all right 
enough! Hosses is scriptural animals; Elijah 


went up to heaven in a chari't with hosses; and 
then all them lots of hosses in the Revelations,— 
black, and white, and red, and all sorts of colors! 
That ’ere shows hosses goes to heaven; but it’s 
more’n the folks that hev ’em is likely to, ef 
they don’t look out.” 


ob sacle 
FEMALE STRATEGY. 

Courage that does not depend on numbers has 
oftentimes all the effect of numbers. A drum- 
and-fife solo by two girls frightened a boat-load 
ef British soldiers away from an undefended 
sea-port town, on one occasion during the Revo- 


| lution. 
| Lord Kames, in his “Sketches of the History 


| of Man,”’ relates an extraordinary instance of 
— of mind united with courage. Some 
| Iroquois in the year 1690 attacked the Fort de 
| Vercheres, in Canada, which belonged to the 
| French, and had approached silently, hoping to 
| scale the palisade, when some musket-shot foiced 
| them to retire; on their advancing a second time 
they were again repulsed, in wonder and amaze- 
| ment that they could perceive no person, ex- 
|cepting a woman, who was seen everywhere. 
| This was Mad:me de Vercheres, who conducted 
| herself with as much resolution and courage as 
if supported by a numerous garrison. The idea 
of storming a place wholly undefended, except 
| by women, occasioned the Iroquois to attack the 
| fortress repeatedly, but, after two days’ siege, 
| they found it necessary to retire lest they should 
| be intercepted in their retreat. 





Two years afterwards a party of the same na- 
| tion so unexpectedly made their appearance be- 
| fore the same fort that a girl of fourteen, the 
| daughter of the proprietor, had but just time to 
| shut the gate. With this young woman there 

was no person whatever except one soldier; but 

not at all intimidated by her situation, she 

showed herself sometimes in cne place, some- 

times in another, frequently changing her diess, 
| in order to give some appearance of a gariison, 
jand always fired opportunely. In short, the 
| faint-hearted Iroquois once more departed with- 
| out success. Thus the presence of mind of this 
| young gir] was the means of saving the fort, 





AW IRISHMAN’S PRONUNCIATION. 

Two men disputing about the pronunciation of 
the word ‘‘either,”,—one saying it was ec-ther, 
the other i-ther—ngreed to refer the matter to 
the first person they met. who happened to be an 
| Irishman, and who confounded both by declar- 
ing: 

“It’s nayther, for its ayther.”’ 

And what is curious, a scholar, Mr. R. G. 
White, intimates that the Irishman is probably 
right. 
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them. throwing it down in heaps until the tide 
turns. And then, how we who sat on the beach 
watching them enjoyed the fun! All was hurry 
and bustle, men and women, big boys and girls, 
and little boys and girls, down to the mites of 

toddlers that could only just run alone, all gath- | 
ering the wet sea-weed up in their arms, rushing 
up the beach with their precious crop to put it 
down again in heaps beyond the reach of the 
waves that were already chasing them; then 
came the harvest for we lazy little folks, who 
had been only looking on. We used to run and | 
turn over the heaps as they were brought up, in | 
search of shells and tiny pebbles, and what beau- 
ties we used to find of all shapes and colors! for 
these channel islands are noted for the handsome 
shells and sea-weeds that are found on their 




















For the Companion. 


MARJORIE. 
Little Marjorie, with the wide brown eyes 
And hair that will not curl as it should, 
Stands at my knee in a thoughtful mood, 
And plies me with questions quaint and wise: 
“Where shall I go when I’m dead? Do you s’pose 
I shall live to be old? Will my hair turn gray shores. 


Like grandmamma’s? Shall I wear on my nose 1 : : H 
1en it was a pretty sight - 
Glasses with yellow rims some day? 7 poy Gant tense the peer pes 


(Could I carry a snuff-box if I chose?) ple carrying off their vraic crop to their homes, 
Is there a place in heaven to play some to spread on their small fields for manure, 
If I should die now? I wish I knew; and some to be used as fuel on their kitchen 
Don’t you? hearth; and even the ashes of this sea-coal, after 

it has boiled their tea-kettle and soup-pot, are val- 








“Oh, I wonder if God would think me good,— 

Good as the goodest, I mean. Would it be 
Very nice, do you think, if I only should 

Get a place way back, where I couldn't see 
The big white throne and the angels by 
With great wings on? Do you know why 

We can’t have wings, and clothes that grow 
All ready on us? If i could fly, 

I can tell you quick where I should go; 

To see the heathen,—and Bobby’s show, 

And Aunt Mehitable Pettigrew; 

Should you? 


own little gardens or fields to make their tall 
cabbages and rich lucern grow still taller and 
richer, but as I said, it isa pretty sight to see 
this curious but valuable harvest carried off the 
great sandy or pebbly beach. 

Those who do not own a horse or donkey can 
generally borrow one, and if they can’t get a 
cart, they pack up the “‘vraic’’ on the donkey’s 
back, and he trudges along under his pile of wet 
blankets, while his mistress walks along at his 
side, the clicking of her bright knitting-needles 
making music that donkey’s long ears have often 
heard, for the Jersey women are great knitters, 
and often knit a man’s stocking in a day! 

The first day of the vraic harvest is a general 
holiday throughout the island, closing at some 
house of refreshment with a dance and drinking 
of cider in abundance. 


“Do you ’spect I shall ever growup? IfI do, 
I shall have a hat with a big pink rose 
Like yours for best, and when it snows 
I'll carry an um-ber-il-ler, too, 
That is all my own, and a parasol 
On other days. Do you b’lieve I’ll be tall 
Like Cousin Grace,—with such frizzy hair? 
hall I have a cousin that wants a doll 
As bad as me?—and then shall I wear 
For every day a nice silk dress | 
That drags? (mine shall be green, I guess.) 
I wonder what I shall die of and where 
I'll be buried; I really do; 
Don’t you? 





——_+er+—__- — 
For the Companion. 


THE OAK-KING. 


“I wonder if that Dick Brown would cry 
If I was really expired. You know 
He laughed the day that I cut me so, 
Though it hurt me awful. I can’t see why 
One can’t live always. L think this world — 
Is good enough gen’rally; Christmases 
Are the nicest. Why aint this 
A Christmas too? Is my hair most curled? 


perstition a certain mischie- 
vous spirit was supposed to 
amuse.-himself by tempting 
good people away into the 
forest, until they were lost 
forever. 


uable, for they are either sold, or put on their! 


very heartily indeed, a gloom fell over the place, | 
and all the oMer gossips whispered the words 
about from door to door,—‘‘The Oak-King!”’ for | 
it was a part of the legend that unless some good 
girl would blow into the bugle, a curse would fall 
upon the village. 

Although the mill-wheels continued to turn, 
and the grain to grow, all but one of the villagers 
were downcast. 

Pretty Isabey was always happy, and thought | 
it strange to see so many long faces on- people | 
with whom nothing was the matter. She was so | 
cheerful-that the gossips shook their heads and 
declared she had no heart else she would not be 
so contented. 

Despite all this the young huntsman from the 
castle continued to roam about frightening every- 
body anew, whenever the sound of his bugle 
rang out at the end of the village. 

One little girl had asked him very timidly, one 
day, if he was the Oak-King. She said he 
laughed and offered her his bugle to blow upon, 
but she could not make it give ‘‘the littlest bit 
of a nvise.”’ 





i 


At last, Isibey became aware that all her 
neighbors looked upon her with aversion, and 
she determined to sacrifice herse!f to the Oak- 
King, and thus restore the peace and happiness 
of the villagers. 

So one pleasant afternoon, she stole away into 
the forest to watch for the Oak-King. 
Soon the sound of a bugle seemed to 
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| penetrate all the moving shadows and tangled 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE. 


Along a path in the country, 
Driving homeward the cow, 
Walked a mother leading a little girl 
With a beautiful cheek and brow; 
And the little one spoke, and my jJirst she said; 
And the mother, listening, bent her head. 
Along a path in the country 
Watching her young kid play, 
Grazed a mother-goat, nipping grass and flowers 
In the cool of declining day. 
Till the twilight comes, the little kid plays, 
While its mother, my second continued to graze, 
Along a path in the country, 
With a stately, dignified tread, 
Walked a lady fair, with an escort grave; 
The very first word he said, 
As he spoke to the lady with polite address, 
Was my whole, of course, as well you may guess. 


2. 
WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 
EXAMPLE: Removea metal from annu.ty, and leave ac- 


cent. Ans.—Ton (tin) e. 


a from to declare against, and leave a plague. 
Novel from made a new loan, and leave a musical 
nstrument. 

To confine from honed, and leave divided. 

A portion from gone, and leavea will. F. 8. 3. 


3. 
METATHESIS. 


As graceful as an antelope, 
As wild as a gazelle, 

As fleet of foot in shunning man, 
I roam the forest dell. 


Reverse me, and as graceful still, 
I Lend beside the river, 
Or bow before the hurricane, 
Or in the winter shiver, 
4. 
AN HOURGLASS. 


o- 


se ane 


READING FOUR Ways. 
Across—Rest. A masculine fame. In your ear. 






You're a long time, mamma. Why don’t it curl 
Just of itself?’”” “O my little girl, 
Lift up your face while I give you a kiss! 
I would answer your questions each for you, 
If I only knew.” 
MARIAN C. INGERSOLL. 


-_——+@e-— —-- 





| forest, and possessing great: powers of persua- | 


This bad spirit was the | boughs of the forest with its tara—tura—taran- 


E * Onk-Ki ea de | tara! 
es nee on eee sed Isabey’s heart beat fast when the huntsman 


from the castle suddenly stood before her. She 
sprang forward, seized the bugle, and blew up- 
on it as loud a blast as she could, 

As the days went by, and Isabey did not re- 


sion. It was said he could speak every language 
in the world, and could instantly change himself 
into any shape he desired. 


To observe. Concluded. 
| Centre word, down—Departed from right. 
| Diagonals, left to right, downward—Fathered. 
Diagonals, right to left, downward-—To resolve 
by grammar. “CYRIL DEANE.” 


5. 

| My first two letters equal thus, 

H And find use every way, 

| My first three name the brightest thing 


For the Companion. 
THE VRAIC HARVEST. 
Every child who lives in the country knows | 
something about ‘‘haying”’ and “‘harvesting.”’ 
The sweet-scented hay, the golden grain and 
corn, and the red-cheeked apples, all in their | 
turn, as they are ‘‘gathered in,’’make nice times | 
for children, but I want to tell you of another | 


turn, the people began to bemoan her sad fate. 
So you see that as soon as one trouble was dis- 
pensed with they turned very readily toa new | 


We see on any day; 
My first four, prima donnas sing 
For pleasure or for pelf; 
And every peasant, every king, 
Will sing it for himself. 
My whole was, in an ancient state, 
A man accounted wise and great. 
E. L. E. 
6. 


INVERTED PYRAMID, 


kind of harvest that I used to enjoy wonderfully 
well when I was a little girl. 

A big crop it was too, although it was raised 
and ripened without the labor of men, or horses, 
or oxen, No ploughing, or harrowing, or sowing 
seed! 

On the bare rocks, away down under the deep 
blue sea, with the waves dashing over it by day 
and night, this wonderful crop, that never fails 
from drought, grows and ripens, and yields such 
great crops that there are two ‘“‘cuttings’’ every 
year; the first begins in February, and lasts five 
weeks; the second lasts from June until the last 
day of August. 

After that day nota bit more vraic must be 
cut until the next February; but that. which is 
washed ashore by the storms, and is called vraic 
venant, may be gathered by anybody at all 
times, only it must be gathered between sunrise 
and sunset, and these old laws or customs are 

very strictly enforced in 





| 


| 


| His favorite character, however, was that of 
a huntsman, and he would frequently appear in 
a place where there was good hunting, and 
there, surrounded by his dogs, he would blow a 
blast upon his bugle to arouse the neighborhood. 

There was a spell upon him, so that until he 
could get some good girl to produce a sound from 
his bugle, he could not return to his home in the 
forest. | 

The moment a good girl did so, his horse ap- | 
peared; the hounds barked, the bugle rang forth 
a blast of itself, and lifting the girl upon the sad- 
dle, he dashed away with her into the oak-forest, 
and she was seen no more. 

So whenever the sound of a huntsman’s bugle 
was heard, all the good little girls would scamper 
away to their homes as fast as they could. 

Now in a remote part of Denmark, a long time 














Jersey. 





The first month of the 
summer vraic, or seaweed 
harvest, all the poor peo- 
ple of the island, and on- 
ly they, have the privi- 
lege of cutting it from the 








rocks, but then they must 











not take more than they 


can carry in their arms beyond the line of the | ago, where a village stood at the edge of an an- 


highest tides. 


cient forest, this legend was firmly believed in by 


They have, of course, to cut it while the tide is | the very superstitious people thereabouts. 


out, and a hurrying, driving time it is! “ 
women witha kind of sickle, crowding 


n and 
hd the | dress of a huntsman appeared at an old castle 
rocks and cutting off the heavy mats of black- | 


One day a mysterious young man wearing the 


near the village. Ashe went about singing a 


looking, sliny sea-weed that so thickly e6¥ers | gay French song and blowing upon his bugle 








Across. Down. 

1, To frighten. 1, A consonant. 

2, A musical drama. 2, A preposition. 

3, To attempt. 3, Ready. 

4, A vowel, 4, A fairy. 
5, To strive. 
6, A note in music. 
7, A vowel. 





Conundrums. 


Why isa loaf on achurch spire like a race-horse? 
Because it is high bred (bread.) 


5 When is charity like a top? When it begins to 
one. They were in the midst of their new sor-| hum. 7 ” 5° en 


row, when Isabey greatly surprised them by re-| Why are you most likely to miss the 12.50 train? 
turning to the village, leaning upon the arm of | Because it is ten to one if you catch it. é 

5 Why should free seats in church be abolished? 
the young huntsman. | Because they make people good for nothing. 

In fact she had never been far away, for when; piant the setting sun, and what will come up? 
she blew into the bugle she was overcome with ; The morning glory. 
fright, and knew no more until her returning | 
senses showec her to be in a room in the castle, 
wherein the huntsman, not knowing what else| 1- 
to do, had kindly placed her. 

When she had recovered from a long illness, 
the huntsman hung up the bugle in a pretty 
corner of the castle, inscribed with a motto to 
the effect that it is always best to look upon the 
bright side of life, and that being very happy 
does not prevent one from being very good. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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A LITTLE GIRL, when her father’s table was 
honored with an esteemed friend, began talking 
very earnestly at the first pause in the conversa-| 2: 
tion. Her father checked her rather sharply, 
saying, ‘“Why is it that you talk so much?” 

“Tause I’ve dot sometin’ to say,” was the in- 
nocent reply. 
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NERVOUS ILL HEALTH. 

Persons subject to nervous excitement, depression 
and morbid fancies, are proverbially long-lived. 
George M. Beard, in Appletons’ Journal for Octo- 
ber, enumerates some of the compensations for ner- 
vous disease, which must be very reassuring to those | 
who are thus afflicted. 

Among these compensations, says this writer, this, 
perhaps, is worthy of first mention,—that this very 
fineneas of temperament, which is the source of ner- 
vousness, is also the source of exquisite pleasure. 

Highly sensitive natures respond to good as well 
as evil factors in their environment, salutary as well 
as pernicious stimuli are ever operating upon them, 
and their capacity for receiving, for retaining, and 
for multiplying the pleasures derived from external 
stimuli is proportionately greater than that of cold 
and stolid natures, If they are plunged into a deeper 
hell, they also rise to a brighter heaven. Their del- 
icately-strung nerves make music to the slightest 
breeze; art, literature, travel, social life and soli- 
tude, pour out on them their choicest treasures; 
they live not one life, but many lives, and all joy is 
for them multipli@a manifold. 

To such temperaments the bare consciousness of | 
living, when life is not attended by excessive ex- 
haustion or by pain, or when one’s capacity for men- | 
tal or muscular toil ig not too closely tethered, is 
oftentimes a supreme felicity. The true psychology 
of happiness is gratification of faculties, and when | 
the nervous are able to indulge even moderately, 
and with studied caution and watchful anxiety, their 
controlling desires of the nobler order, they may ex- 
perience an exquisiteness of enjoyment that serves, 
in a measure, to reward them for their frequent dis- 
tresses. 

Perfect health of itself is not a condition of posi- 
tive happiness, and is not at all essential to happi- 
ness. The happiest persons I have seen, or expect | 
to see, are partial invalids; not those who are racked | 
and tortured with nameless agonies, or kept pros- | 
trate by absolute exhaustion, but who are so far un- 
der bondage to susceptible nerves as never to realize 
even approximate health. 


- 


MARRIAGE AND SPONGES. 

In many of the Greek islands sponge-fishing forms 
the occupation of the inhabitants. The method of | 
fishing is by diving, and for many hundred years the | 
business has been carried on. An old historian 
writing of a singular custom prevailing at Himia,a 
little island opposite Rhodes, says: 


A girl in this island is not permitted by her rela- 
tives to marry before she has brought up a certain 
quantity of sponges and before she can give proof of 
her agility by taking them from a certain depth. In 
other islands the same custom prevails, but with re- 
versed application, asin Nicarus, where the father 
of a marriageable daughter bestows her on the best 
diver among her suitors; ‘He that can stay longest | 
in the water and gather the most sponges marries | 
the maid.” | 


As singular as the custom may seem, it was almost 
equalled in old times in New England, when a wife 
was often selected for her capacity to make good 
bread and butter, to manage a house with economy, 
and to nurse the sick. 

: | 


A FRESH BEAR STORY, 

The latest exciting bear story is to be found in tne | | 
Cleveland Leader, which journal thus tells it: 
An incident occurred during the down trip of the 
steamer D. M. Wilson, last week, which is worth a 
lace in history. It is customary for this vessel, on 
her upward trip, to leave a portion of her fuel at 
Wilson's Dock, on the Sault River; to be taken 
aboard again after she has passed the canal locks, on 

her return from Marquette. 

She had finished taking on coal, and all hands had 
turned in to wait for daylight, leaving a solitar 7 | 
watchman in charge of the deck. Matters being qu 
et, that worthy had removed all of his upper gar- 
ments, and was taking a bath. 

Ta tho darkness he heard a footstep, and recog- 


previously. 
} 


| threw down a roll of notes. 
| them, and said, 


| pelled to travel on horseback; the fact that, so far as 
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nized a familiar old Newfoundland dog, who had | 
long been a member of the household at t ne landing. | 
“Well, old Jack,” said he, “are you hungry? Wait 
a minute, and I'll get you a bone,” at the same time 
patting hi’ shaggy coat. 

The next moment a scream of unearthly character 
brought everybody on deck to discover that the visi- 
tor was nothing less than an enormous bear. The 
scene that ensued beggars description. It closed 
with most of the dramatis persone in airy costume, | 
half way up the rigging, and Ursus Major making 
his way ashore, with an axe wound deep in his 
shoulder. The deck of the vessel bore marks of the 
blood of the conflict on her arrival at this port. 

There was little sleep on steamer or consort dur- 
ing the remainder of the night. The bear was un- 
doubtedly a large one, which had been observed 
swimming across from the Canadian side the day 
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A WOMAN HERMIT. 

Women seldom take to a hermit’s life—it is too 
lonely. But the Sutro (Nev.) Jntelligencer tells of 
one woman-hermit who recently made her. usual 
semi-annual visit to that town in search of supplies: 


She says she will be 60 years old next October; 
that she has lived alone in the mountains now for 
12 years, and that she is perfectly happy in living se- 
cluded from the outside world. Her only sup ort is 
that which she derives from 260 Angora goats and 
eight hens. 

She says she is seldom visited by the whites, and 
prefers never to see one about her premises, for in 
nearly every instance they tease her about her mode 
of living, and after their departure she worries over 
their conduct toward her. | 

She likes the Piutes, and even seeks their compan- | 
ionship. They have never yet seen her in need but 
that they would shoot some rabbits or kill a few birds 
for her relief, and in cold weather have even shared 
the warmth of their blankets with her. 

In height this singular woman is about five feet 
six inches, and in actions sprightly. Her dark 
auburn hair lies in wavelets about her forehead, and 
hangs about her head in long curls. Her dress is 
neat, and in no way conforms with that she is re- 
ported to wear in the mountains. 

She is a native of Massachusetts, has two brothers 
living in Westport in that State, and a sister living in 
Lowell. Her ed recluse was brought about by 
troubles in her married life years ago. 


a. 
EXPRESSING THE MESSAGE. 


A writer in the Boston 
President’s message 


Traveller tells how the 
was once, before the days of 
railroads, “expressed” fromm Providence to Boston, 
a distance of forty-two miles, in one hour and forty 
minutes. 


It was done in this way. 


Post-boys were stationed 
along every mile. 


The message was tied around a 
whip-stick; the fleetest horses were selected, and the 
best riders. As the post-boy saw the messenger | 
coming he started, got his own horse well going, and | 
|as the messenger overtook him he rode alongside, | 
avery the whip and urged his own horse to his | 
1ighest speed, at the end of the mile delivering to 
the next. And so the process was repeated the en- 
tire forty-two miles. 


The message in the case was carried in about the 
time it takes the regular mail to go on the train be- 
tween the two cities. 


een 


IN THE WRONG POUCH. 
He who would be a rogue should keep his wits 


about him, or he will show that he is as much knavs 
as fool: 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, at an agricultural dinner in | 
Cumberland recently, told a good story illustratin 
the effect of hard times on farmers: “One Scotec 
farmer had determined, in spite of the bad times, to 
pay his rent if it were his last shilling, and at ‘od 
the factor who received it, ‘It is my ast shill ing 
The factor ling, she | 
‘There is £50 too much.’ ‘Odds, | 
man,’ said the farmer, ‘I put my hand in the wrong | 
pouch.’ 

a ee 
NO DYSPEPSIA IN OLD TIMES. | 


Benjamin Wolsey Dwight states in his “Memoirs | 


of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences” 
(1811) that dyspepsia is a modern disease in this | 
country, and was scarcely known until the present | 
century. This he attributed tothe paucity of car- 
riages up to that date, whereby both sexes were com- 


| 
men were concerned, by far the greater part com- 


| bined some agricultural work with their other avo- | 30 cts. 


cations, and that patent bitters and other stomach- 
destroying stimulants were not in existence. 


-— 


THOUGHT THE “REDCOATS” HAD HIM. 


When the frightened haymakers fled from the 
British, over Kingston flats (near the Hudson River), 
in 1777, one Dutchman among the fugitives trod on 
a rake, the handle of which flew up and struck his 
head as smartly as does the locust «billy ” of a New 
York policeman. Throwing up his pleading hands, 
he shouted, “I givesup! Hoorah for King Sheorge!” 
His sudden conversion was only known to a compan- 
ion just ahead in the race, through whom it probably 
leaked out. 


—— 


NOTHING THERE. 


“Now then, madam, please look steadily at this 
mace on the wall,” said a photographer to an old 

ady, when he had put her in position and the plate 
in thecamera. The old lady looked hard at the spot 
indicated, and then got up and walked across the 
floor and minutely inspected it, and then, turning 
to the photographer, gently remarked, “I don’ t see 
anything there. 
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MIXED. 

Yonkers had a Fourth of July orator, who said: | 
“And while the heart of the nation continues to 
throb, while the hollyhock of liberty dissimulates its 
fragrance over the area of our domain, while the | 
gratitude of the free-born tons of soil—I mean sons | 
of toil—recalls the heroism of those who bought and | 
fled—excuse me, I should have said fought and bled 
| —for us, so long will we cherish the noble heresy be- 
| queathed to us y our bat-riotic posterity.” 


> 


“I pon’r like that cat. It’s got splinters in its 
feet,” was the excuse of a four-year-old boy for 
throwing the kitten away. 





OCT. 24, 1878, 





Furniture for my Room. I will send a postage 
stamp to Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, Boston, Mass. 
and ask him to send to me his Illustrated Price List, and 
then I can select just what I want by the picture and 
price. ( Communicated.) 





‘wo OUNCES of the best Berlin Zephyr Worsted, 
any shades desired, sent by mail, to any address, on 
receipt of 25 cts. L. E. Bicknell, West Cummington, Mass. 
OYS’ SPILE DRIVER. Is nicely gotten up and 
drives fast. Pieases the boys. Sent by express on 
receipt of 75 cts. F, A. SEAMAN, Arcade, N o Xe 


Beautiful Christmas and New Year’s Cards 
15 (original designs), no two alike, no name, post-paid, 
li cts. H. Thomas & Co., P. O. Box 1637, Phila., Pa. 
AGENT: Wanted to sell Dr. Chase’ 's 2000 Recipe Book. 
New Price List. You double your money. 
Address Dr. Ct Dr. Chase’ s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

to agents 


$3 A DAY. A DAY selling i EA 


Catalogue sent free. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 


USTRALIAN WHEAT won first prize at Paris. 
Best in theworld. Sample pkt. and Circulars, Blooded 
Stock, Poultry, &c., SENT FREE of charge. W. ATLEE BuR- 


PEE & Co., Seed Warehouse, 221 Church St., Phila., » Pa, 


LEARN TO TELEGRAP 


H. 
Learners’ instruments and ¢ hemicals, $4. Manuals and 


Mayirate d Catalogue, 25 ce 


nt 
TELEGRAPH SUP PLY co., 
iT " Something entirely new. 
NECIPPE. without enenere or chemicals. 
can take them, and they are beautiful. 
pense. 
terns,and for instruction : and amusement of all. Send stamy 
for full description. E. A. Cross, Box 1100, Boston, Mass. 


WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING 


Planed to following thickness -8, 3-16, 
Black Walnut 9 toils in. wide per foot.. “ Te, r ae 
White Holly 8 to 15 in. wide per foot.....9¢, 12c, 
> 4 to 7 in. wide per foot 
ae —-. price list, address PALME 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Any one 
20 cts. covers all ex- 


Ibe. 


or. Portland and Travers Streets, Boston, Mass. 


— 2 
4 { 

















and S'L WICes 

&c. [A profitable business for a man 
with smail capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. t 
logue free. McAllister, M’f’g. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


TELEPHONES | 


For Business Purposes, ours excel all oth- 

p ers in clearness and volume of tone. Illus, 

4 Circular and testimonials for 3 cts. 
J.R. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


~ RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


FOR AMATEURS. 

An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest pesnicgue and price 
list. 1EO. W. READ & CC 

186— 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


should send for a copy of the AMATEU RY 
HANDBOOK OF Practical INFORMATION. 
Carefully selected Recipes, Simple Direc- 
tions for Workshop Operations. Reliable In- 
formation of use to everybody. By mail for 10 one-cent stamps. 
Catalogue of Books Free. J. PHIN, Box 4875, New York. 





Banish them to the Limbo 
of things lost on earth. Banish what? Why, the poison- 
ous metallic enamels, the astringent washes, and the cor- 
rugating fluids that attempt to compete with that popular 
beautifier and preservative of the complexion, Lairp’s 
Boom or Youts, which analysis has proven to be harm- 
less, and experience has shown to be perfectly reliable. 
Freshness, rosiness and lustre adorn the face to which it 
:isapplied, Use it, ladies, it will double your attractions. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ 


| For provemiees, new voy MAL an iunmense Colored 
Fashion Panorama; also a Gigantic supplement over one 
yard square with over 75 jigures, illustrating all the latest 
Paris Winter Fashions, with full-size Patterns for cut- 
ting out; also over 60 pages illustrated stories by best au- 
thors. Sold everywhere. Mailed free for 35 cts. WILL- 
MER & RoGERS News Co., 31 Beekman Street, New York. 


‘GOL DEN Treasure. Ryder’s new Church Book, suited 
P to all, especially quartet and chorus choirs. 
rice, 
Marshall & Hodge’s 


DULCE * ers of Choirs, 


Schools should all examine it. 


GLORIOUS Tidings. Sunday Se School Songs, by Perk- 


ins and Bentley. Full of gems sparkling 
like dewdrops. New and fresh. isoards, 35 cts.; paper, 





latest and best. Lead- 
ned eying and Singing 


All sent, poe -paid, on receint of marked price. 
HITE, SMITH & CO., Boston. | 


Bp Youn America Press Co., 


35 Murray St., New York 
manufacture a variety of hand, ot 
ing, and rotary 


Young y~i-t. aennial 
Lightning, and other hegre 
pening machines. Our new rota: 

ress, the nited States Job. 
er, for cheapness and excellence, is 
unrivalled. ther presses taken in ex- 
change. Lowest prices for type and 
ee. & Cireu! ars free. 
pecimen Book of Type, 10 cts. 
A sample package of af piain lain and 
fancy cards, 10 cen 
N NY Wood,” 100,000 sold), Old Kitch- 
en Clock, May the Grass grow 
Green above you, mee of weak Sing Me the Old Songs 
To-night. INSTR AL - Dream Waltz, Roars 
Love, Pure as io 7. str .zurka, Eastlake aa 
These 10 popular pieces (worth $3) are 2 OCT. M 
cal Hours, 25 cts. Music worth 818 in 6 ane for 


75c. (cash or stamps). G. W. RICH HARDSON & CO. 
37 Temple Place, Boston, 





Morgan,” (from “Babes in the 


The Nonpareil Pocket Coin Case. 


Handsomely Nickel Plated, Attractive and 
Saladle, Beautiful in Design, Simple in Con- 
struction and Perfect inits Operation. Holds 
about $6 worth of Coin in “Half Dollars, - 
“Quarters,” “Dimes” and “Nickels.” A sim- 
_ pressure of the thumb or finger places the 

esired coin in your hand. The general snb- 
stitution of Silver Coin for paper fractional 
currency and the inconvenience of carrying a 
lot of change loose in the pocket makes the 
Coin Case an article of great necessity, and 
agents report quick sales. More agents wanted. 
Sample Coin Case, post-paid, 25 cts. Age’ t's 
trial package of 6, by mail, $1. nag dozen, by 
mail, $175. Poste age stamps tak 

, - OWENS, Bedford, Ind, 





FINE ART NOVELTIES 


P hotographs 


Invaluable to botanists, to ladies for ¢ opying pat- 


. » 1c. 
SR, PARKER & 


LUPTICOS Kir 
Views vat ating every —~ ll t fer PUBLIC EXHI. 


74-page Illustrated Cata- 


Address 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cle 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled, 
MORSE BROS., ‘Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


COLGATE’S | fceices foreas 
CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 

SOAP. |sercist “am 


Baldwin's Skirt-Supporting Corset 


Takes the weight of the clothing 
from the hips and places it on the 
shoulders, where our physie” 
cians say it should be carried, ag) 
by any other way the health is ims] 
paired and often ruined, 

Health is too valuable to lose 
Try one of these Supporters and 
save it! Send waist measure (over 
dress) and we will send by mai 
postage paid, a Satteen Twill Co 
set and Supporter upon receipt off 
price, $1 65. Lady agents ne 
to canvass in every town. 
sive territory will be given Leal 
Send for Circulars giving terms, 

A. BALDWIN & CO., 
New Haven, Conn, 


This book needs no a x ae a ’ 


AGENTS WANTED 
i DA~<.. 


FoR 
DR. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 

In this new volume the Popular Author of Nicut Scern 
iN THE Brs.e portrays with vivid and thrilling force ana 
eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and adds fresh testimony 
to the beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible. 
Agents will find this Book with its sparkling thoughts, glow- 
ing style, beautiful Engravings, and rich romana the best 
in the market. Terms Circulars Free, 
Address, J. J. 0, McOURDY & 00., Philadelphia, Pa. 


{GREAT REDUCTION IN Pact 


Self “Inking ee 3. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES Sitink- 
ing. from $25 to $56; will do the work 

a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50. 
Stara for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 


ton, Mass, Established 1847. 
G OFFER! ! 
AGREAT. FER! a nae Hare d Nae 


tirst-class oP ng A at aaeeee A E for cash or 
Instalments than ever before oftered. WATERS’ 
N & ORGANS are the BEST MAD 
6 years. 
Mailed. Os, 7 O 


E, 

Illustrated Catalogues J 
f ctave On. 

$135. ORGANS, 7 Stops, 860, $ Stops, & 

12 Stops, #80 cash, in rfect order, not — 

a year. Sheet music: nt A ei. same 
page. HOR 8S & Sons 
Mawirs and featete.: 20 ast ath St., N. ¥. 


“ONCE AGAIN, 9) ballad by Sullivan; “Devil’s 


March,” Su pe; “There” sa 
“Trovatore,” 


light on the dark rive r,” son 
pot ‘arr. for Piano by Cramer; and 
¢ eee *s Daughter, one of the most popular songs of the 
day, are in October Score. For sale = all music and 
news dealers. Price, 10 cts., copies by po 
PERRY & CO., 538 Was! ington Street, Boston, 


WINTER FLOWERS 


FOR PARLOR OR GREENHOUSE. 

For $1. -00 we will send, free by mail, either of the 

below-named collections, all distinct varieties : 

8 Tea Roses, or 8 Begonias, or 8 Carnations, or 8 Pinks. 

8 Chrysanthemums, or 8 Heliotropes, or 6 Abutilons, 

4 Double C amellias, or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Bouvardias. 

8 Stevins or Eupatoriums, or 8 Fuchsias, or 8 Violets. 

12 Pausies, or 8 Forget-me-nots, or 4 Poinsettias. 

6 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or 4 Marantas (for Wardian Cases), 

4 Palms, or 4 Crotons, or 2 Dracenas, or 4 Fancy Begonias, 
12 Searcer Gr’nhouse Plants, or 10 Hyacinths, or 50 Crocus, 
50 Snowdrops, or 1 2 Jonquils, or 20 Tulips, or 6 Lilies, 

8 Pear] Tuberoses, or 4 Lilies of the Valley, or 20 Oxalis. 
10 Roman Hy nths 

Or by EXPRE SS, buyer to pay charges: 

Any 3 colle tions for $4 2; 5for $3; 9 for $5; or the full 
collection of 350 varieties of Plants and Bulbs—sufficient to 
stock a greenhouse and garden—for $18, to which our book, 
“* Gardening for Pleasure,”’ and Catalogue [value $1.15] 
will be added 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


fuland refined as th 
most delicate and 
cherche of perfume 
The name and trad 
mark of Colgate 
Co. on each packa 

| are a guarantee 





SPAT, JUL. 241 : 
CHAS. 


We will during 7 


a 


warranted 








100 } Scrap rap Pictures, 0c! 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c! 
20 Floral Motto Cards, 0c! 10 Perforated Mot- 
toes, We! 2 Chromo Mottoes, We! 4 fine 6x8 Chromos, 0c! 
1 Floral Surprise, We! All for 50c, post-paid. AGEN 78 
WANTED! Circulars 3c, with samples, l0c! Stamps 
taken. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md.. Headquar- 

ters for Pictures, Mottees, F rames, &e 


___ Comple Archery Guide, by 


“HERY IM 
sO) 


ee 


» 10 ail, 10cts, __ ’ 


PEEMENTS, 


1, ok 
ORB Ac 807 FILBERI \ Ls) 2 
Sah SLY Regia of 


WH ' 


Excinsively.— ALL Styles anc Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
rability and ease of movement un- 
ualled. Patentee and Maker of the 
olling Chairs’ pushed about at the 
Oouteatinl Send stamp for Illnstrat- 
ed natmogne. and mention Youth's 
HER Ss. SMI 
wae Platt  PICTU New York. 


For 100 EMBC 8088 is, Birds, U 25 Superb, 25 


di: 
rge and Fine, $1. 2 Embossed Crosses, very 
. 20 cents. A large variety by the sheet. 
oO A . 300 Assorted, 25 cents; 100 Su- 
cents. Your choice of $1 25 worth for $1. 
WaLLace Puetrs & Co., Box 47, Chicago. 
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